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Dry things, for the most part, we admit, are definitions—nor» 
perhaps, are they as useful as we are apt to imagine, inasmuch as, 
the more precise and legal they are, the less they are read. They 
remind us strongly of what, in early days, we never could learn, 
— under the influence of the usual stimulant administered to 
youths at school; and which, when learned, we forgot with much 
greater readiness—namely, certain geographical descriptions which 
were not more correct than they were uninteresting. The latitude 
and longitude of a country, the number of square miles which its 
area contains, how it is bounded on the north and south, how on 
the east and west, it is unquestionably of some importance to know; 
but it is just that kind of knowledge which, except when linked 
with other associations, people seldom care to retain. It is much 
the same with definitions. They may be clear, full, discriminating, 
perfect, and yet they may produce no truer an idea of what is meant 
than the signification appended in our lexicons to the word “ horse.” 
A very indifferent picture of the animal will be found to answer 
the purpose better than the most accurate verbal description. This 
must be our egos for resorting to a method of conveying instruc- 
tion somewhat analogous. It would be easy to define “the volun- 
tary principle.” To eave upon the mind an adequate as well as 
unerring impression of what it is, requires something more than 
mere definition. 

Our readers, therefore, we trust, will pardon us if we diverge a 
little from the usual routine, and resort to illustration in preference 
to definition. We shall not need to tax fancy to any unwarrantable 
extent. We propose to put before them a case with which they 
must be tolerably familiar. In our own country, minors are by law 
subject to their parents. At the age of twenty-one years they pass 
the limits of legal restraint. In respect to all filial duties—submis- 
sion, respect, gratitude, they become voluntaries. They are released 
from no obligation, it is important to observe, which heretofore 
was justly binding upon them. The determination of their will is 
yet open to numberless influences, more or less operative, besides 
that of real affection. They are released, it is true, from legal bonds; 
but the stronger bonds of moral principle still hold them. Duty 
suffers no change, but only the means of enforcing it. ‘They are no 
longer under law, but they are under a higher and far more potent 
authority. Such obedience as they render after the period of non- 
age must be taken as the representative of the will. It may be 
paid or withheld as they list; but when paid it is a tribute, not to 
command, but to choice—a thing done, not because they who do it 
must do it, but because they will. 

The voluntary principle puts men, in respect to the support of 
religious institutions, precisely in a similar position as that in which 
men who have attained their majority are placed by law in respect 
of their parents. It is not, as many seem to imagine, a charter 
ceded to spiritual indifference. It rat Pha no obligation. It annuls 
no duty. It destroys no legitimate motive. It excludes from the 
sphere of its influence no class. It simply asserts, that the appa- 
ratus of means by which religion should be maintained where it 
exists, and planted where it exists not, should be constructed and 
worked by the free choice of men. Upon the influences which go 
to determine their choice, it pronounces no opinion. All that it 
declares is, that what men do for the support of public worship, and 
for the ministration of spiritual instruction, whether for themselves 
or others, is a matter which should be left to something higher than 
law to regulate—should represent, not the efficiency of a command 
from without, but the power of a principle within—should grow up 
out of living motives, rather than stand as the lifeless result of legal 
authority—and that in all which affects the maintenance of Chris- 
tianity, government should treat its subjects not as minors but as 
rvs. pa si them from its own restraints, and leave them to that 
weightier responsibility, and those higher and more stringent claims, 
which may avail, not merely to govern actions, but to determine the 
choice. This is the general idea wrapped up in the term, “ The volun- 
tary principle.” It involves nothing less; it implies nothing more. 

t becomes, then, our duty to inquire, whether this mode of car- 
rying on religion possesses any peculiar efficacy—whether leaving 
men, in this matter, to the force of ordinary motives, and to that 
responsibility which they owe to God, will best harmonise with the 
laws of the bese mind, work most kindly with established social 
habits, strike in most successfully with the ultimate designs of 
Christianity, and provide most liberally for the spiritual destitution 
of sesuhtall--ahaliied it is well fitted to give free play to the noblest 
feelings of humanity; and in its working, as a whole, to afford a fair 
illustration of the power and the excellency of the Christian system. 
Our object will be to show that the voluntary principle is wisely 


adapted to answer these great ends. Taking man as he is, not for- | 


getting his natural tendencies and antipathies, it will be our aim to 
prove that this principle will do more, in respect of religion and 
the maintenance of divine ordinances, to fetch virtue out of him, to 
employ him as an instrument to bless the world, than any other. 
Allowing every deduction for human imperfections, we contend that 
it is the most efficient implement which can be put into his hands 
for giving practical effect to the real designs of Christianit . Such 
is, in general terms, the task we have undertaken. Without fur- 
ther preface, therefore, we shall proceed to the accomplishment of it 
—asking for ourselves and for our argument nothing more than “a 
clear stage and no favour.” 


EPISCOPAL ORDINATION. 


In another column our readers will find a condensed account 
of a ceremony, performed in connexion with our ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment, worth notice, if not deserving of imitation—we allude to 
the consecration of the new colonial bishops. Of the men whose 
fate led them to undergo this species of manipulation, it is neither 
our duty nor our design to ithe They are doubtless learned in- 
dividuals, well read in the dead languages, proficient in their 
knowledge of mathematics, in short, fully instructed in all the 
erudition of Oxford and Cambridge. Let us hope, further, that 
they are not destitute of those higher qualifications for office, which, 
by the writers of the New Testament, were regarded as more 
essential than critical familiarity with language, or an accu- 
rate acquaintance with science. We think, however, our readers 
will agree with us in opinion, that the rites of consecration were in 
much closer consonance with the spirit of heathenism than with 
that of Christianity, and were far more theatrical than religious, 
both in tone and purport. Those who seem to think that the 
Christian scheme is an appeal to the imagination or to the senses 
of men, may dwell with raptures, as did the organs of the daily press, 
upon the imposing solemnity of the show. e who think other- 
wise may be allowed to ask what religion there is in gorgeous 
processions, prescribed gesticulations, changes of vestments, bursts 
of music, and all the other external symbols of grandeur and 
solemnity which characterise the performance of this rite. Pene- 
trating observers, moreover, will be apt to run a parallel, at this 
juncture of affairs, between the condition of the church and that of 
the state. It is hardly possible that such an one should fail to 
mark how in both there ha pens to be a coincidence between the 
loss of popular favour and the extension of aristocratic privilege— 
how, as they lose hold upon the masses, they overload the system 
with offices of honour and emolument—and whilst neglecting the 
foundations upon which every institution must ultimately rest, 
with evident fatuity, they direct their care exclusively to the orna- 
ments which add nothing to the stability of the structure, and 
which threaten, ere long, to outstretch the centre of gravitation. 
The church of England had far better look at home than labour to 
extend its seeming dominion abroad. ‘To multiply dignitaries, 
whilst it is losing hearts, is at all events questionable policy. Such, 
however, we take to be one of those hed mistakes of an erroneous 
system, destined by Providence to contribute to its downfall. A 
hollow and nominal extension of the establishment will go far to 
bring about that collapse which will eventually involve it in ruin. 
The bubble, blown to unnatural dimensions, will at length burst. 


On Thursday a meeting was called in the vestry of St Martin’s 
church, Worcester, to layarate. A rate of 3d. was proposed, and lost 
on the show of hands by 14 to 3. A poll was then demanded, and on 
its close the following afternoon the numbers were, against the rate, 108; 
for it, 102; majority against the rate, 6. The votes were scrutinised as 
they were tendered, consequently the defeat is not even questioned by 
the church party. A much smaller number of votes were tendered 
than on former occasions when the rate was carried, so it would seem 
that even the torics have a disinclination to tax themselves. At the 
last contest three farmers polled for the rate, but as they were speedily 
called on for some £5 or £6 a-piece, they stood aloof this time, 
and the pro-rate party thus lost 18 votes. The result of the contest 
was unexpected, and the friends of religious freedom at first thought 
the news too good to be true. It is said that another vestry meeting 
will be immediately called, and the rate again asked for. 


A vestry meeting was held at St Mary’s church, Somerset, on 
Tuesday se’nnight, to lay a church rate. A proposal was made to raise 
£500 to repair the church, which was met by an amendment that 
such repairs were unnecessary, and which was carried by a md 
of three to one. A poll was demanded, which took place on ihurs- 
day, and at the close the numbers were for the amendment 29, against 
it 10. 

On Friday, the 19th inst, the inhabitants of Batley were taken by 
surprise on hearing the bellman going round calling a vestry meeting 
for the purpose of laying a rate for the repairs of the parish church, 
&e. The anti-rate party assembled in great numbers, and when the 
items were read over, a motion was submitted by the churchwarden, 
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and seconded, for a rate of one halfpenny inthe pound. On being put 
the motion was negatived by an overwhelming majority, only five or 
six hands being held up for it out of a meeting of several hundreds, 
and there is no doubt but the majority would have been still greater 
had proper notice been given; but the “ pro-rates’’ kept the notice as 
secret as possible, it being put up at the commencement of the morn- 
ing service, and taken down before its conclusion.—Leeds Mercury. 


On Sunday afternoon, the 21st of August, the remains of a poor but 
respectable inhabitant’s child were carried, for interment, to the church 
of St Leonard’s, Shoreditch, at the usual hour, and were lowered into 
the grave. The Clergyman shortly afterwards arrived, and inquired 
(previous to reading the burial service) of the mother, if the child had 
been baptised by the church? She answered in the negative. He 
then refused to read the service, and retired. Mr Collier the church. 
warden, the clerk, and other parochial authorities, remonstrated with 
him on the impropriety of his conduct, but with no effect. 


CoNSECRATION OF CoLOoNIAL BisHops.—On Wednesday last the cere- 
mony of consecrating five new bishops took place in Westminster 
abbey. This being the first occasion on which the rite of ordination 
had been administered in a public cathedral, great interest was mani- 
fested on the ro of the public, and before the hour when the en- 
trances were finally closed, every seat in the choir and galleries was 
occupied. The arrangements were under the direction of the dean of 
Ripon, Dr Webber, seconded by Mr Owen, the high constable of 
Westminster. The names of the bishops on whom the rite of ordina- 
tion was conferred, are—Archdeacon Parry, for the see of Barbadoes ; 
Dr Tomlinson, Malta and Gibraltar; Dr F. R. Nixson, Van Diemen’s 
Land; Dr Davis, Antigua; and Archdeacon Austen, British Guiana. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury being prevented from officiating by 
severe indisposition, a commission empowering the Bishops of Lon- 
don, Winchester, and Rochester, to act for his grace had been granted, 
and those right reverend prelates, with the Bishop of Chichester, and 
the late Bishop of Barbadoes (Dr Coleridge), assembled in the Jerusa- 
lem chamber shortly after ten o’clock, where they were joined by the 
newly-appointed colonial bishops. ‘The Queen’s Advocate (Sir John 
Dodson) was in attendance, attired in his scarlet robes of office. Mr 
Dyke (the registrar of the Arches court), and Mr Hodgson, the secre- 
tary of the archbishop, also took part in the ceremony. The pro- 
cession, consisting of beadles, almsmen, choristers, deans, canons, 
minor canons, and other ecclesiastical dignitaries, then moved to the 
choir, and the ceremony commenced. e following account of it is 
from the Morning Chronicle :— 

“In passing up the choir the canons and sub-dean took their respective places, the 
bishops alone entering within the altar rail of the sacrarium. 

“The colonial bishops elect were seated on the north of the altar, with the Queen’s 
advocate, Sir John Dodson. Behind them were the prebendaries, and on the south 
side sat the clergy of the diocese in full canonicals. 

“At this moment the sun, which had been partly obscured during the morning, 
shed its cheering influence through the fretted aisles, irradiating the scene, and pro- 
ducing an effect truly magnificent. 

“ The service was chaunted by the Rev. J. Lupton; the lessons were read by the 
Rev. J. Waters; the altar service was performed by the Bishop of London; the 
epistle was read by the Bishop of Rochester ; the gospel by the Bishop of Winchester; 
and the sermon was preached by the bishop resigning the see of Barbadoes, Dr Cole- 
ridge (a brother of the judge of that name). 

The rev. prelate took his text from the fifth and sixth verses of the 43rd chapter 
of Isaiah :-—‘ Fear not, for I am with thee: I will bring thy seed from the east and 
gather thee from the west; I will say to the north, ~ up; and to the south, keep 
not back; bring my sons from far, and my daughters from the ends of the earth;’ and 
delivered a most appropriate discourse, in which the universality of the Christian 
religion was eloquently alluded to. The rev. prelate concluded with a most impres- 
sive address to the bishops elect, assuring them that although removed by space the 
were but integral parts of the same great family ; that many a heart would go wit 
them, and many a thought be theirs, when locate! in the scenes of their new and 
arduous labours. 

“ The sermon was listened to with the most breathless attention, and many of the 

n,and more especially the bishops elect, were deeply affected. At the 
conclusion of the sermon the bishops elect retired into the chapel of Edward the 
Confessor, accompanied by the Bishops of Chichester and Barbadoes, for the purpose 
of being invested with their rochets. Meantime the Bishops of London, Winchester, 
and Rochester (forming the arclibishop’s commission), advanced to the front of the 
altar and themselves. 

“In a few minutes the bishops elect returned to the choir, habited in the cus- 
tomary manner on such occasions, and accompanied as before. The Bishops of Chi- 
chester and Barbadoes then led Archdeacon Parry forward to the commissioners, the 
former saying—‘ Most Reverend Father in God, we present unto you this godly and 
well-learned man, to be ordained and consecrated bishop.’ The Bishop of London 
then demanded that the Queen’s mandate should be read, which, having been done 
by Mr Dyke, the customary oaths of allegiance to the Queen, the oath of supremacy, 
and that of obedience to the archbishop were administered by Mr Hodgson, the arc 


bishop's secretary, to each of the five new prelates, after which the Bishop of London 
read address and litany. 

“ The effect of this beautiful service was much injured by the absence of music, the 
responses being hurried over in a very unsatisfactory manner. 

“ At the conclusion of the litany the Bishop of London addressed the bishops elect, 
collectively, in the several modes required by the ritual; to all of which the responses 
were given in the usual manner. 

“A final prayer having been offered, the bishops elect again retired in the same 
manner as before, to put on the remainder of their episcopal habits, and returnin 
into the choir, the precentors (the Bishops of Chichester and Barbadoes) advan 
within the sacrarium, and seated themselves with the three bishops, forming the com- 
mission, the new prelates knecling in front of the altar. 

“ The Bishop of London now rose and read the first verse of the beautiful anthem, 
* Veni, Creator Spiritus,’ which was immediately taken up by the organ in the most 
masterly style, the first three verses being chaunted by Master Stevens, and the re- 
mainder given in full chorus by the whole strength of the choir. 

“ The anthem concluded, all the bis laid their hands on the headof Archdeacon 
Parry. The Bishop of London then the ordination prayer, and delivered a bible, 
with a brief address to each prelate, and the ceremony ended.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


RIGHT OF PUBLIC MEETINGS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin—We hope you will allow us to draw the attention of your readers to 

a subject of some importance, as regards the “ee of public meeting, and to 
an instance of the practice of that etion which Sir James Graham con- 
ferredon nen when he madethem judges of sedition. We had exhibited 
a bill, couched in the ordinary e, without one exciting expression of 
an iption ; and were, at the instance of some policeman, summoned on 
ac o pub an “‘inflamatory ”’ placard, calling an “illegal meeting 
of disorderly , .” You will see in the sequel the charge was false. 
Tew baa” Ax compelled to dance attendance on magistrates and 
ag been taken from our business and subjected to the 
sof pach proceedings, we were confirmed in our conviction 
1 charged to us as an offence, by being discharged. 
some-eolour to such improper interference with peaceable 
unpart an of illegality to that which was merely 
of an pndc right, we were told that if we repeated it, we 
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‘‘ should be known to be disaffected towards the existing order of things, 
and be treated accordingly?’”’ The magistrate also said that meetings of 
the working classes, the unrepresented and the unemployed, were highly 
improper. He surely could not mean it. e 

ow, sir, the intention of these things is obvious, and it is that which we 
wish your readers to notice. They are merely enacted in the hope that the 
inconvenience, and in many instances positive loss, which they entail on the 
parties so interfered with, — deter them and others from taking part in, 
or even giving publicity to public meetings, and thus virtually suppressing 
the right of public meeting for the discussion of grievances. 

We trust no such effect will ensue, but that the people will on all occa- 
sions exercise all the rights which the law and constitution guarantee to 
them, and strenuously endeavour to promote their extension to the unen- 
franchised, and, therefore, deeply suffering portion of their fellow-coun- 
trymen. 

Not deterred from our duty but aroused to increased activity in promoting 
“‘ disaffection’ to that “‘ order of things’ which 

“on the downy couch of luxury, 
Lulls the rich slave of pride and indolence,”’ 
while it starves the industrious millions of our countrymen. 


We are, sir, respectfully, 
146, Kingsland road, Aug. 29, 1842. DYSON AND MORTIMER. 


THE POSITION OF THE POPULAR CAUSE CONSIDERED. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


S1r—At no period of British history was it of more importance than at 
present, to consider the actual position and the relative strength of those 
conflicting yet recognised principles which lie at the base of ourconstitution, 
and of whose equal preservation that constitution is the legitimate guar- 
dian and trustee. For ifthe boast be not entirely an idle one, that our 
mixed government is the best adapted to promote the happiness of the 
governed, of all that the world ever knew ; itis only reasonable to expect 
that in this government there would be such an equal admixture of the 
great principles of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, and such an ad- 
justment of their several pretensions and claims, as would produce in social 
action the excellencies and benefits of each, without entrenching on the 
prerogatives of either ; and that such would be the harmonious operation 
of the whole, that the result would secure the satisfaction if not the hap- 
piness ofall. This should be the undoubted, the unambiguous result ; for 
though these principles are of a conflicting character in separate action, yet 
the boast is that our constitution has so subdued their individual asperities, 
and harmonised them so perfectly in united operation, that a perfect legis- 
lation, a sort of model government for the whole world, has been evolved by 
the wonderful conjunction of these discordant elements in our constitution, 
and that nothing now remains to us admiring mortals, but to sit down and 
gaze at what can admit of no farther improvement. 

Between theory and fact, however, there is a frequent collision ; hence the 
beauty of the one becomes but a bauble in the hands of the other, and 
where we looked for the demonstrations of truth, some startling contradiction 
stares us in the face. If something like this is not the case withour vaunted 
constitution, then we are greatly deceived ; for otherwise, how can the fact 
be accounted for that it is more difficult to discover when it did work well, 
than when it did not? The past is but the history of abuse, in which, as one 
or other of our constitutional principles obtained the temporary predomi- 
nance, it has sacrificed the interests of the rest to aggrandise itself; and so 
far from an equal adjustment of the principles ever having taken place, the 
oe le has constantly been to elevate one, by the depression poet injury of 
the other. 

Prior to the Norman conquest, the monarchical principle was in the 
ascendant, subject however to extensive checks from the great council of 
the nation, which had itself been substituted for a more popular and demo- 
cratical principle in the Saxon Wittenagemote. That conquest witnessed the 
monopoly of a government by the monarch, in whose hands it remained, 
notwithstanding the feudal baronies, until its abuses aroused the barons of 
the imbecile John, from whose feeble hand they wrested the recognition of 
an aristocracy as an integral principle in the constitution. These two 
elements of power continued in active operation—sometimes in harmony, 
but at others, and more frequently, in strife with each other, until the reign 
of the first Edward, when an important modification of the aristocratical 
principle took place. For the incipient commons of that age is improperly 
considered as a constitutional recognition of the democracy, or its legitimate 
introduction as an accredited principle in the state. The enlargement of 
the aristocratical element which then took place, undoubtedly gave to that 
institute a more po character, but that the voluntary innovation was 
an assumption of democratical principles, has never been asserted by ac- 
credited authority, and has never been proved by an appeal to facts. 

Indeed, taking the broad distinction that exists between property and 
persons as the line of separation that divides the aristocratic from the de- 
mocratic principle, it appears plain that the type of the modern commons, 
under the great Leicester, was but an enlarged application of the aristo- 
cratical element of power ; for property in some shape or other was the basis 
of the transaction in both the electors and the elected, while persons, simp] 
as such, and apart from property, were disregarded in the new plan, as —- 4 
so asinthe old. Thus, then, it appears that up to this period the only 
two recognised elements of government were the monarchical and the aris- 
tocratical ; and that though an important modification of the latter principle 
had taken place, yet no recognition of a purely democratical element of 
government had been made by the legislation of that period. 

The successive reigns of the Edwards, the Henries, and the Stuarts, with 
the usurpation of Cromwell, down to the accession of the present dynasty, 
and meengnreey to William the Fourth, have yielded abundant and me- 
lancholy proof of the fierce struggle for ascendancy between the aristocracy 
and the monarchy which has prevailed in every period, often doubtful in its 
issue and not seldom decided in blood; while the people, the true demo- 
cracy of the land, have been bandied by both parties as a football in the 
game of haughty ambition. But that dusing the long struggle any plain 
and admitted concession to democratical principles has ever been made is 
extremely doubtful; and unless it can be proved that the Reform bill was 
such a concession, the oo tage dee is palpable that, to the present mo- 
ment, it is very questionable whether the democracy is recognised in the 
os system of the land. 

ior on any other principle can the throes and sufferings, the loud wail- 
ings and unredr miseries of the people, be accounted for, since by 
peaceful remonstrance every other power in the state has been heard and 
regarded; but the afflictions of the people have rolled on to fearful accumu- 
lation, yet the ear of state has been deaf to all their intreaties. The state 
regards all capital except theirs, and the landowner, the fundholder, and 
the merchant, are the objects of its careful superintendance ; but the capital 
of the democracy, which is labour, and after all the most valuable, and the 
source of all other capital in the state, it totally disregards; and while by 
tariff or enactment it protects the wealthy of every other class, it passes by 
unnoticed the wealth and the welfare of the working man. 

Could such a ee no gg exist were the democracy a r nised prin- 
ciple in our constitution? It is difficult to admit the affirmative, for were 
there truth in the hypothesis, it would follow that the protection would be 
uniform, or that the suffering would be equally distributed among the 
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classes, that each might take its share. But it is notorious that the suf- 
fering is not equal, inasmuch as the bulk falls upon the labour of the land ; 
and when the burden has become intolerable, when the intensity of the suf- 
fering rises to a pitch of phrenzy that defies the law and threatens commo- 
tion, then the tardy promise of redress mocks the patient endurance of the 
sufferer, or, and a still more frequent case, the suffering is silenced by 
troops of horse and the glittering array of armed dragoons. mn 

Sir, the democracy are not recognised in the state, and this fact alone is 
sufficient to account for the studied neglect and inflicted wrongs of the in- 
dustrious classes; nor does the case admit of any effectual relief short of an 
elevation of these classes to an equality in the representation of the land. 
They are at this moment systematically omitted in the actions of the go- 
vernment, and practically they are treated as nonentities until they are 
called upon to pay to powers that tread them in the dust. The Reform bill 
failed to recognise the only principle that can give them a constitutional 
existence, for it overlooked persons and recognised property in the shape of 
rent; it thus extended the old legislative error in making man of less im 
portance than his possessions, and by this error it made popular the corrup- 
tion which it should have aimed to destroy. 

Nothing, therefore, can secure effectual redress to the democracy, the 
teeming millions of the land, short of their own rightful share in the go- 
vernment they support. Toeffect this, three things are of the utmost moment 
in any contemplated efforts to restore peace and prosperity to the nation :— 

1. A union of all the reform interest in the country, for the purpose of 
selecting common ground and a common object. 

2. The adoption of the best means of enlisting a majority of the present 
constituencies in favour of the people. 

8. The enfranchising, by all legitimate methods, as many as possible of 
the unenfranchised of the people, in order to furnish a co-operative power 
with any existing constituencies that may be obtained. 

Sir, immediate relief is not to be had; our hope, therefore, is in the adop- 
tion of an enlarged plan of action that sooner or later must succeed; and 
this we believe will be the case with any that shall secure the united sup- 


port of the people. I remain, sir, ag truly, 
West Bromwich, Aug. 27. ILLI STOKES. 


THE COMPLETE SUFFRACE MOVEMENT- 


At the meeting of the Council, held on Monday, at Birmingham, the 
following address to the Irish people was unanimously adopted. 


“ The Council of the National Complete ay Union to the Irish . 

** BRoTHERS—At a time when our country bends beneath the weight of oppression, 
and thousands of our countrymen are driven to the verge of insurrection—when the 
peaceful habits ofindustry are partially suspended, and the u t demands of a long- 
pene people. compel the ministry to admit its weakness, by attempts to suppress 

constitutional right of public meeting—at such a time it seems fitting that the 
patriotic and the just should commingle theirpentiments and opinions freely together, 
with the view of devising Christian means for removing oppression from our land, and 
for knitting our population together in the bands of political freedom and social 
ha ness. 

“We address ourselves to you, conscious that the Irish people have ever given a 

nerous response to liberty from whatever quarter of the world that cry may have 

n raised. We address you because of your manifold wrougs—of the many crimes 

that have been and still are inflicted ed ge by the power which enslaves and op- 

us—and because, though maddened by wrong and stung by oppression, you 

ve taught to the world what noble victories combination and unceasing agitation 
against powerful guilt are capable of achieving. 

“We need not name your wrongs. They are = ome too deeply upon your 
hearts. We need not recapitulate your many peaceful struggles against tyranny, nor 
the victories you have won, indays gone by, over aristocratic insolence and church 
domination. The character of Ireland cannot be raised in the world’s admiration by 
our wry’ neither does it require vain words of flattery to stamp it as honourable. 

“ But, [rishmen, there are wrongs common to us all—wrongs must be redressed 
if we would save our country from ruin. Of them we would speak. Against them 
we would rouse your righteous indignation, because in their existence may be seen 
the primary cause ofall our religious, social, and political misfortunes. Our laws and 
government are controlled by the suffrages of the few ; the many are compelled to yield 
obedience to them, and to contribute to uphold the extravagance and wickedness of 
their rulers, but they have no power to shield themselves from injustice ; a selfish 
aristocracy anda rampant church divide between them the ruin of Great Britain. 
They blight trade by monopoly—they weigh down the people by taxes—they mortgage 
iho howe of this and succeeding generations by debts contracted in the pursuit of the 
most unchristian objects—they keep and train standing armies for the purposes of en- 
slaving the people at home and for promoting murderous wars abroad—they maintain 
an ecclesiastical despotism, before which they endeavour to mes the souls of men 
to bend, and for its support they forcibly abstract the coy at of the catholic and dis- 
senter—they strive to Sone the people ignorant, in order that their unhallowed power 
may not be shattered into atoms by the lightning of intelligence. They are the 
authors of social misery, ignorance, and crime. ey have brought our country to 
the brink of ruin, and when called upon to redress our wrongs and yield us the right 
of self-government, they either send forth the la of derision, threaten us with 
punishment, or declare that they are not responsible for our sufferings, and are in- 
capable of removing them. 

* Irishmen, God has blessed us with a fruitful soil, beneath which lie inexhaustible 
stores of mineral wealth; our position on the world’s map—our varied _— 

immense capital—our railways—our ivers—docks—and above and befor 

, our industrious, skillful, intelligent, moral, 9 | and persevering people 
constitute every element for making our nation great, and its people happy. Why 
are we sorrowing over wrongs? Why are millions wretched? Why sits pene like a 
fiend preying upon the vitale of industry? Why! Because the landis cursed by 
oppression ; because the resources of the nation are misdirected or omy ay upon 

j ; because the people are the slaves of the power that rules them. 
“ Passing events must convince every candid observer of the enormous evils of class 
islation, and that there is no hope of their removal until our people are put into 
here we to express our ifica- 
our ident, lately ant by the Loyal National 
peal Ireland, which addvess disechs our eitention to the unjust con- 
stitution of the House of Commons, and points as the means of effecting its reforma- 
tion to the complete plan of suffrage, the obtainment of which is the great object of 


this Union. 
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We do not ask you to sus any agi you may 
i seals tannleve qinee oid to elindn 
classes. Permit us to assure you that the of Eng- 
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both in and out of parliament. They, with us, reprobate your caluminators and op- 
pressors. We desire the franchise that full justice may be rendered to you and every 


z past of the nation. 
e cannot be too emphatic in our declaration in favour of a peaceful agitation. 
We have _ 


== enthusiasm and 


ne my to resist the cruel ery of 
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stice was retarded, and 


cheering the contrast of your moral battles. W led you in a ul 
manner, the friends of «espotism quailed before you. Who does not remember your 
passive resistance to tithes? Who does not honour your honourable for 
catholic emancipation? You have proved that public opinion may be ren omni- 


“We propose to hold a genera] conference in Birmin , on the 7th September, 
for the purpose of devising a specific course of conduct in accordance with the prin- 
ciples and rules of the Union, to be pursued by the friends of the people’s rights ; 


under the peculiar circumstances in which the country is now , we believe 
that such a conference may be the means of dsrlsing 0 toedo of aden onmmanansete 


with the importance of the crisis—a plan that will enable us to wo 
emanci ation of our oppressed and industrious people. From iyelend oe one 
ceive ne as the law poowenns your sending delegates ; and we shall highly alee 
suggestions from any quarter, that will enable us to 
enanpetens & a Toor give practical effect to our peaceful 
“In conclusion, remember we are your brethren. We desire to see our l 
and happy; and, strong in the belief that our cause is just, we confide it to the co 
ing of an oppressed nation ; and place unshaken trust in that God who has promised 
to break in pieces the teeth of the saprensey. 
“ Signed in the name and on behalf of the council of the National Complete Suffrage 
Union. JOSEPH STURGE, President.” 


The Secretary read the following resolution from the clerk to the 
committee of management of the Town hall, Birmingham, in reply to 


the application by Mr Sturge, for the use of the hall, which appeared 
in our last :— 


“At a meeting of the Town hall committee, held the 26th August, 1842, Resolved— 
“ That, referring to the recent genet by her Majesty, respecting the recent 
proceedings of the magistrates of the borough, this committee do not fee justified in 
granting the use of the Town hall for the purpose suggested by Mr Sturge.” 


Letters were read from Bridport, Great Marlow, Glasgow, Land- 
er Portsea, Redruth, Dunfermline, Bridgwater, Bristol, Yeovil, 

radford, Derby, Bocking, Truro, Fraddon, Falmouth, Kettering, 
Crediton, Manchester, Leeds, Markinch, Sudbury, and the following 
from London :— 


* London, August 25th, 1842. 

“Dgar Sin—I think it my duty, asa member of the council of the Complete Suffrage 
Union, to apprise you briefly of the state of things, and the state of feeling, in the 
metropolis, during the present fearful, and I believe in the history of this country, 
unparalleled crisis. You have, of course, heard, through the press, what the govern- 
ment has done, and what the people have attempted todo; but the colouring given 
by the orthodox press, whig and tory, is so utterly false, that it would be wrong to rely 
upon these organs of opinion for any accurate idea of passing events. 

“From the moment that news of the insurrection of the manufacturing operatives 
reached London, the sympathy of the whole working classes, and the best portion of 
the middle classes, was aroused in their favour. 

“ The frightful destitution known to exist in the manufacturing districts—the dis- 
cussions which had taken place in the legislature—the heartless indifference which 
that body had displayed to the declared and pr caer sd expressed wishes of the 
people—had prepared the public mind for some outbreak. They knew not, perhaps, 
whence it would proceed, nor where it would be first exhibited ; but they remembered 
Mr Duncombe’s bold prophesy to the House of Commons, that if that House separated 
without doing something to alleviate the deeply-rooted and wide-spread distress, the 
peace of the country was not worth 48 hours’ purchase. 

“Mr Duncombe’s prophesy was, as usual, met by the discordant hootings of the aris- 
tocratic blackguards, who throng the seats of the house of Commons, but before the 
echoes of those shouts had died away, the musketry of the soldiers was heard in the 
streets of our manufacturing towns. Mr Duncombe’s words were verified; but, I re- 
peat, the public were not taken by surprise. Human patience has limite—and we did 
not marvel that in the case of the toiling millions, those limits had been passed. 

“ The first impulse of the working classes was to meet and express unqualified 
sympathy with their brethren in the north. This generous impulse has, however, been 
frustrated by the extraordinary interference of Sir James Graham with the right of 
public meeting. 

“ The conduct of that functionary in the case of Mason—his elevation of the con- 
stable and police inspector into judges of sedition—his insolent letter to the muni- 
cipality of Bridport—were unmistakable symptoms of the bitter hatred which the 

litical apostate invariably cherishes towards the advocates of his former opinions ; 
be is only following out the same career. The result of his arbitrary conduct has been 
mischievous in the extreme. Not only have the people been prevented from meeting, 
and | well know from ample experience that they would have met orderly and peace- 
ably, but many have been exasperated into violations of the law for which Sir James 
Graham and his instruments—the police, are alone morally answerable. Perhaps you 
are aware, sir, that thereare various open spaces in and near London where the people 
have hitherto been in the habit of meeting—such as Cierkenwell green, Kennington 
common, Great Western railway station, &c. The way in which the police have acted 
is this—they have either taken possession of these spaces beforehand, and have guarded 
all the avenues to them, as they did at Clerkenwell; or have been close in the 
neighbourhood, and at a given signal, after having allowed the people to assemble, 
rushed upon them, as they did at Kennington. I need hardly describe to you the con- 
sequences. Policemen have with indiscriminate fury pushed, struck, and beaten all 
with whom they came in contact; and inoffensive individuals, irritated by thei: bru- 
tality—by a blow, a kick, or an insolent epithet—have retaliated, been taken into cus- 
tody, charged before a magistrate, and in scores of instances fined or imprisoned, be- 
fore they themselves were hardly aware of what was passing; and all these things 
have taken place at a time when London was as quiet as Nova Zembla or Buckingham 
palace. There needs no other evidence to prove how eager is the conservative govern- 
ment to seize every opportunity, even the slightest, of curtailing or trampling upon 
the franchises of the people. 

** But a spirit of resistance has been aroused which may perhaps make the home 
minister pause. A most enthusiastic, crowded, and decided meeting has been held at 
Finsbury, at which Mr Duncombe was present, and reprobated in the strongest terms 
the unjust conduct of the government. Resolutions to this effect were passed, and a 
memorial agreed upon to the Queen. Another meeting, less numerous, but equally 
enthusiastic, has been held at the hall of the National association in Holborn ; and in 
reference to this meeting, I may mention that one of the men carrying the placard of 
it was taken into custody by the police, but dismissed by the magistrates, who repri- 
manded the police for their officiousness. This is something gained, and I expect 
that in-door meetings will not be molested. 

“ More meetings ought certainly to have been held in London, and more protests 
sent up to the executive. But you must bear in mind that not only are the radical 
reformers in London more scattered and less concentrated than the provincial 
towns, but there is also a sad lack of organisation. We require amongst us some in- 
defatigable and energetic men to rouse the feeling that I am persuaded exists in favour 
of an organic change in our institutions; and when once raised it ones bat to be 
allowed to evaporate, but it ong to be embodied everywhere in well ed local 
associations. Were this done, I believe that all the m itan boroughs and the 
city of Westminster would return members in favour of the s an of complete 
saltese, and that we could secure at least one seat in the city of London itself, in 
spite of the rotten corporation which is still allowed to poison every honest and ho- 
nourable sentiment in those under its influence.” 


“ To Joseph Sturge, Esq.” 


The following is Mr Sturge’s reply to the address of the Irish Repea 
association inserted in our last :— 
“ To the Committee of the 


“I beg to express my sincere acknowledgments for the at the Ex- 
change room, on the 16th inst, and to assure you of my sanguine that, at this 
critical period, the noble and generous manner in which youhave conceded your ae 

ng classes 


on the subject of annual parliaments, will be duly appreciated by the w 
in England, and tend to connect stil] more closely the harmony of the two conuntries : 
and I cannot doubt that should their united rts happily succeed in securing by 


pe and Christian means a full, fair, and free representation of the people, that 

a House of Commons so chosen, would gladly concede to Ireland every claim that the 
t principles of national and impartial justice would demand. 

“TI will ~ se your valuable and im t address before the Council of the Na- 


tional Complete Suffrage Union, and I hope to get it shortly before the public. 
“ Yours ae 
“ Birmingham, 8th month, 19th, 1842. JOSEPH STURGE.” 
The following are the circular and queries, issued by the council 


_respecting bribery referred to in our last :— 


“ Tue council of the National Complete Suffrage Union are anxious 
to place beneath the public eye in a clearer and stronger light than 
heretofore, the corrupt practices which have for so long existed in the 
parliamentary constituency of this country. They feel assured that 
nothing will lead more directly to the extension of the suffrage, than 
an exposure of the mockery of these pretensions to exclusive fitness 
which the enfranchised class now assume. ( 

The evidence of corruption is in nearly every constituency 
throughout the land. council are desirous the whole nation 
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should be made to look at it ; with this view they have prepared the 
following queries, which are intended to serve as a guide in the prose- 
cution of an extensive inquiry into the character of our borough 
constituencies. 

It is needless to include the county constituencies in the inquiry, 
the fact being not only admitted, but defended—that the county voters 
have no political power apart from the owners of the soil, whose behest 
in the matter of parliamentary elections has all the force of law. 

It is requested that definite replies may be sent to as many of these 
queries as it may be convenient to answer, and correspondents are de- 
sired also to afford such other general information as will elucidate the 
subject. The names of correspondents or parties mentioned in their 


replies will not be published unless express consent is given. 

What is the population of the borough ? 

What the number who are entitled to possess votes? 

What the registered number of electors? 

What reasons operate to prevent qualified persons from placing themselves on the 
electoral register fr 

To what extent are the claims of the electors interfered with by the system of 
registration? 

What is the number of individuals who ordinarily vote ? 

What are the principal reasons why qualified electors abstain from voting ? 

Is the borough generally esteemed independent or corrupt ? 

if corrupt, is it commonly known as a pocket or a market borough ? 

Who are the individual patrons who control or divide between them the power of 
nominating candidates ? 

Are there any other persons of large property who either combine with, or apart 
from those before-mentioned, exercise a powerful influence in the return of members 
to parliament ? 

Are there any large merchants or manufacturers whose support given to any party 
is capable of deciding the election, by means of their influence on the votes of their 
workmen and servants ? 

What plain and palpable proof can you offer of the existence of the influence of 
persons alluded to in the three preceding queries? 

Is this influence merely the result of superior wealth, or of superior intelligence, or 
how else does it arise ? 

Is the borough more or less independent of this influence since the reform bill ? 

‘To what extent does intimidation of men or parties operate in elections, and what 
are the means by which it operates ? 

What may be the estimated number of voters who may with impunity disregard 
the wishes of the influential parties first alluded to? 

Is it notorious that bribery is either ordinarily or at contested elections resorted to? 

Under what form is bribery usually carried on ? 

Ils it by fixed payments at every election ! 

Is it by payments of so much for one vote and so much for a plumper? 

Are the payments reduced at an election to a parliament whose septennial period 
is in part expired ? 

What (if a market borough) is the estimated purchase of the election, or at what 
sum does the patron sell ? 

What are the modes ef concealment of otherwise open bribery ? 

What information have you of sums spent by different candidates at elections since 
the reform bill, and particularly at the last election? 

‘To what extent does treating and the system of open public-houses prevail? and 
are the practices common to both the leading political parties, and to candidates of 
all shades of politics ? 

State any cases of subserviency, either on the part of classes or individuals who 
vote contrary to their professed opinions, or of parties who take bribes without any 
plea of poverty as excuse. 

What do you estimate to be the number of voters in proportion, who really act in- 
dependently of improper influence ? 

How many cases of petition against elections for your borough, on the ground of 
bribery or corruption have been prosecuted before a committee of the House of 
Commons? 

How many members have been thereby unseated ? 

If the entire adult male — of your borough were entitled to vote, how 
would that affect the system of bribery which has hitherto been pursued ?"’ 


Lonpon.—On Monday evening a meeting of the Complete Suffrage 
association was held in the hall of the National association, Holborn. 
The hall was thronged to suffocation, and on the motion of Mr Lovett, 
which was unanimously carried amidst cheers loud and long, Joseph 
Sturge, Esq., took the chair, and addressed the meeting at some 
length. He went into a vindication of the course he had pursued, in 
forming a separate association instead of joining the chartists, and he 
referred to the late clections for proof that the Union had not laboured 
in vain. 

In the late contested election at Southampton, and in an agricultural district, one 
of the candidates declared himself for universal suffrage, and he polled only a few 
votes behind his opponent candidate. He polled eight hundred, being only three 
or four less than was polled for the whig. If the election at Reading had been per- 
mitted to have been prseeee with, they would have shown that they had with them 
a great proportion of the electors. At Ipswich, as Henry Vincent, who was present, 
would tell them in the course of the evening, without poll clerks or without canvass, 
he polled 400 or 500. It might appear as something personal in his (Mr Sturge) 
naming Nottingham election ; but he would state, that without any expectation of 
success, he was asked to put up his name as a candidate, owe to allow the electors 
to record their votes. For his own part, he had that opinion of the House of Com- 
mons, that if for the same number of hours he could as well serve his country, he 
would g° for the same number of hours to Newgate, and there he was not sure but he 
would find as many honest men. .At Py Soar corruption had done its worst; and 
yet out of a constitueney ~—_~, of 3650, he had polled 1801, and his opponent had 
only eighty-four above him. Now he was a confirmed and well-known teetotaler, and 
had been so for years, and consequently was known as no friend of the innkeepers. 
Ile was also an ultra peace keeper ; it was one of his tenets not to take away human 
life. On the other hand, his opponent gave a great many breakfasts; he treated 
none, and that compromised the money value of the votes. He had also to contend 
with the compromise whig and tory cand ‘dates, but with all these, he had no doubt 
but he would have been at the head of the poll at one o’clock, but the tories resorted 
to their old expedient, namely, open bribery. ; 

He was assured that so clear was the evidence of bribery, that Mr 
Walter’s seat was not worth sixpence. He then alludedto the late 
outbreak, and stated his opinion that it had nothing whatever to 


do with political feeling, but was simply a commercial question. 

If masters combined to reduce the men’s wages, the men had aright to combine 
quietly and refuse to work for them. He would not be an advocate for carrying out 
any great political object by astrike; but he thought the time was not far distant 
when there would be that which would gain for the people the people’s rights. He 
had seen a friend from the north, who was favourable to the charter, and he had in- 
formed him that all his men had offered their services as constables tokcep the peace, 
and 19 out of 20 of the population were favourable to the charter. 

Ile gave a history of the proceedings at Birmingham, and added his 
testimony to the quiet and orderly conduct of the oe sam He severely 
censured the authorities for not allowing the working classes peaceably 
to meet either in or out of doors. 

Thus debarred from meeting in the open air, and because of the decision of the ma- 
gistrates deprived of meeting in the hall, what were they todo? From what he knew 
of the people in his district, if they were allowed to meet they would act quietly and 
orderly, but if the police or military were sent among them he would not undertake to 
tell the consequences, 

As far as ‘his experience went, all the mischief arose from not al- 
lowing the people to meet ; where this liberty was granted no mischief 
ensued. He believed the time would speedily come when the soldiers 


would refuse to fire upon the people. 

In Ireland, where the people allowed their cattle to be seized for tithes, they could 
not get any one to purchase them, and they were sent to the barracks to be protected ; 
but at Jength the officers objected to it, and said they would not allow the barracks to 
be made a pound for cattle, When seeing that th 


ey could not obtain the tithes by 


this means, what did they do? They took £1,000,000 out of the pockets of the people 
to make the deficiency up. He had only mentioned this fact to show what might be 
done to resist unfair and unjust laws. Their object was to extend the greatest hap- 
piness to the greatest number. He hoped that none of his friends would view their 
position through the medium of a state-church. He would wish his friends to look 
to the beautiful Christian precept, as it was given by divine dispensation—and which, 
if carried out in their institutions, either political or religious, carried out happiness 
to all—‘* To do to all men as you would be done by.” ; 

Mr C. Elt rose to move the first resolution, which was as follows :— 

“ That the proceedings of the House of Commons during the past session incon- 
testibly prove that that Ilouse has no sympathy with, and does not in any manner 
represent the feclings of the people of this country ; for, in spite of the decay of trade, 
and the wide-spread destitution of the operative classes, which were made manifest 
to fhe House by the most authentic and fearful evidence, its members have neverthe- 
less retired to their amusements and country sports, without taking one decided step 
to alleviate the misery, the existence of which they have been compelled to aknows 
ledge.” 

Mr R. Phelps seconded the resolution in an eloquent speech, and it 
was carried unanimously. Mr Jonathan Duncan, from Banbury, 


moved the second resolution :— 

** That the facts affirmed in the foregoing resolution, added to a long experience of 
similar injustice, are sufficient to convince the people, that the great vice of our insti- 
tutions is class legislation, or the legislation of the few for the few ; and, in the opin- 
ion of this meeting, the only effective remedy for class legislation is, to give to every 
mana direct control over the making of those laws which affect his social happiness 
and moral well-being.” _ ¢ 

He gave a clear epitome of the history of the country to prove that 
under all changes the aristocratic part of the community had always 
thrown burdens on the shoulders of the democracy. Mr Western se- 
conded the resolution, which was put and carried unanimously. Mr 


Parry moved the third resolution :— 

“That while this meeting, therefore, views with high satisfaction the results of the 
contests entered into by Mr Sturge at Nottingham, and Mr Vincent at Ipswich, on the 
principles of complete suffrage, they earnestly call upon all true reformers to promote 
the cordial union of the middle and poh classes, without which it is impossible 
effectually to contend against our powerfu , selfish, and sordid aristocracy, but with 
which the giant evil of class legislation would be ete TL Vincent a ; 

Mr Lovett seconded the resolution, and Mr H. Vincent supported it. 


The usual votes of thanks were then passed, and the meeting broke up, 


On Thursday evening a crowded mecting took place in the Hall of 
the National association, Holborn, for the purpose of taking into con- 
sideration the present state of the country, and the best means to alle- 
viate those distresses. Mr Hetherington was called tothe chair. He 
severely censured the conduct of government in putting down public 
mectings. The strike in the north, whatever immediate causes had 
occasioned it, was mainly attributable to class “go and to the 
destruction of that all their efforts must be directed. Mr Moreton then 


proposed, and Mr Moore seconded, the following resolution :— 

“That the distress and disorder prevailing in the manufacturing districts were 
sufficient evidence of the folly and injustice of class legislation ; and that those who 
arrogated the government of the country to themselves distinctly proved that they did 
not carry out those principles upon which governments were founded, namely, the 
comfort, happiness, and welfare of the governed.” ; 

The second resolution, calling upon the turn-outs in the north to 
abstain from all violence, and expressing regret at what had taken 

lace, was then proposed by Mr Linton and seconded by Mr Watson. 

e latter speaker stated that 

He attended the meeting on Tuesday at White Conduit house, and no body of men 
could conduct deometuen bateer than the persons who attended that meeting; but on 
getting into Penton street, the police were drawn across the road to prevent ingress 
or egress, purposely to cause a disturbance. The best thing, however, for the people 
to do, was to take no notice of them; but if (as there were many spies among them) 
any person should attempt to draw them into a committal of a breach of the peace, 
to drag that person before a magistrate, and expose the system. wea 

The third resolution, affirming the only mode of alleviating the dis- 
turbed state of the country to consist in giving to every man equal 
rights, as set forth in the document called the “‘ people’s charter,’’ was 
proposed by Mr Savage and responded to by Mr Lovett. A memorial 
to the Queen was also adopted. After several other speakers had ad- 
dressed the meeting, and a vote of thanks given to the Chairman, the 


assembly dispersed. 


Suppury.—On Thursday last Mr H. Vincent addressed a large as- 
sembly, numbering about 2,000, inthe town of Sudbury. His address 
was listened to with marked attention, and elicited loud cheers. At 
its close a large accession of members was made to the Complete Suf- 
frage association, which had already existed in the town. 


Braprorp, Witts.—The adjourned annual meeting of the North 
Wilts Reform association was held on Monday, the 22nd instant, at 
Bradford, the Hon. Admiral Bouverie in the chair. The first resolu- 
tion, which was as follows, was unanimously carried :— 

“ That this meeting, lamenting the disturbances which have lately occurred in this 
country, and believing that the prevalence of violence, plunder, and anarchy, in- 
evitably augments the evils which the people are suffering from misgovernment,earnestly 
advises the people, while they continue zealously to seek areform in the government, 
to lend their aid in maintaining law and order, and to continue peaceably to follow 
their usual pursuits of industry, without which it will be impossible for them to proe 
cure the means of subsistence.” 

The meeting was then addressed by Mr G. W. Anstie. Hitherto 
their efforts had been directed to check the proceedings of their oppo- 
nents in the registration courts, and the association had flourished but 
little. The adoption of the resolution he was about to propose, he 
believed would add 1,000 members to the society in the course of a 
month. He thought the state of the country called for a candid 
avowal of these sentiments. They had agreed to the necessity of 
securing a full, fair, and free representation of the people in parlia- 
ment, and they ought to lay down some plan for carrying out this 
object. He then proposed the following resolution :— 

“ That the following declaration of opinion be adopted by this mecting, with re- 
ference to the first rule of this association :— 

“** That no representation of the people can be ‘ full, fair, and free,’ which does not 
comprehend the following provisions : 

“** |. That the franchise shall be extended toevery male person of full age, of sane 
mind, unconvicted of crime, who has resided twelve months in the electoral district 
for which he claims to vote, and who for himself or his family has not during such 
twelve months received parochial assistance. 

“*2. That the voter s be protected by the ballot. 


“* 3. That the duration of parliaments may be shorter, but shall not be extended 
beyond three years. 


“*4. That the united kingdom be divided into electoral districts, equalised as nearly 
as practicable, according to the amount of population.’ 

“* 5. That no property qualification be required of members of parliament.’ ” 

This gave rise to an animated discussion. Mr Esau moved, and Mr 
W. Ridley seconded an amendment for adopting the principles as 
agreed upon by the Birmingham conference, but at the same time 
expressed their satisfaction that so near an approach to their views 
was entertained by the persons present. The amendment was nega- 
tived, and Mr Anstie’s resolution carried by a large majority. It is 
a subject for congratulation to find u conviction of the necessity of 
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organic change thus affirmed by an association, whose main object has 
hitherto been to attend to the registration of liberal electors, and 
exclusively composed of individuals from among the middle and upper 
classes. 


BristoLt.—On Tuesday last a meeting of the friends of complete 
suffrage at Bristol was held at the new assembly room, Broadmead, 
Mr Dutton in the chair. The Chairman, after adverting to the recent 
outbred in the north, called attention to a government spy who was 
in the room, and to whom he administered a severe castigation. Mr 
Morgan read the objects of the Union, and gave the “‘ spy”’ an out- 
line of a report which he might send his employers, amidst the 
laughter and cheers of the meeting. Mr Johnson then moved, that a 
petition be presented to her Majesty in behalf of the individuals re- 
cently convicted at Armagh on the evidence of a government spy, and 
read a draft of the same to the meeting. Mr Doyle then moved a vote 
of thanks to the 1,801 unbought electors of Nottingham who sup- 
ported Mr Sturge, and to the gentlemen who exerted themselves tu 
procure his return. An amendment—“ That thanks be given to 
O'Connor, M. Douall, and the consistent chartists,”” was put and lost. 
A vote of thanks to Mr Duncombe for his services in the cause of free 
discussion was also passed. The meeting was well attended, and the 
proceedings excited great interest. 


Notrincuam.—On Tuesday evening, August 26th., a public meet- 
ing was convened under the auspices of the Complete Suffrage Union 
of this town, to elect delegates for the ensuing conference at Birming- 
ham. Barker Gate chapel, which was taken for the occasion, was 
crowded to excess, and hundreds were unable to obtain admission. 
We rejoice that on this important election the utmost unanimity pre- 
vailed betwixt the middle and working classes, and we hope it will 
lead to a strong and lasting union. S. Bean, Esq., was called to the 
chair amidst the most enthusiastic applause, and after soliciting 
attention and care to the business of the evening, and confidently pre- 
dicting success to the cause of truth and justice, he introduced the 
secretary of the Suffrage association, Mr Beggs, to explain to them the 
routine of business. Mr B. took the opportunity of enforcing upon 
them the necessity of a firm but peaceful demeanour at the present 
crisis ; he said that an attempt had been made to put down the ex- 
pression of public opinion, and that the days of Castlereagh were once 
more revived amongst us (loud cheers). He hoped that the people 
would frustrate all such designs by their own duboieunen, which was 
perfectly consistent with moral intrepidity ; he believed that nothing 
could allay the heartburnings, and restore to society permanent peace 
and order, but those principles enunciated by the Complete Suffrage 
Union, which were, in fact, the six points of the people’s charter 
(enthusiastic cheering). After dilating at some length on the perils of 
the times and the duties of the people, he concluded by moving the 
chairman-of the Complete Suffrage association, Mr Bean, as a delegate 
to the conference, which was seconded by Mr Parker, and carried b 
acclamation. Mr Morrison moved, and Mr Carrington seconded, Mr 
Boonham, secretary of the chartist association. Mr Joseph Burbage, 
in a very excellent speech, proposed the secretary of the suffrage 
association, Mr T. Beggs, which was seconded in an eloquent and 
complimentary address by Mr J. K. Dow. He observed that the peace 
of the town was not owing to the officious and meddling interference 
of the authorities, but to the deep-seated love of order of the people 
(loud cheers). Mr Marrott proposed, and Mr Joseph Souter seconded 
Mr Jonathan Barber, a chartist of long standing in the town. Mr 
Goodliffe proposed, and Mr Judd seconded, Mr Thomas Hopkins. All 
these persons were carried by the unanimous voice of the meeting, 
making five delegates from Nottingham. Several excellent speeches 
were made, and the greatest good order prevailed. A more enthusiastic 
and unanimous meeting never was held in Nottingham, and we may 
hope the standard of union, once more hoisted in Nottingham, may 
operate as an example to every town in the kingdom. 


Soutnu or ScoTtanp.—The towns of Creetown, Stranraer, Glenluce, 
and Portwilliam have since our last accounts been the scene of the 
labours of Mr Somers in his advocacy of a complete representation of 
the people. At Stranraer his auditors amounted to between 1,500 to 
2,000, in spite of the attempts of the tory magistrates, who did what 
they could to thwart the proceedings, and misrepresent the object of 
the lecture. At Glenluce the numbers were so great that the meeting 
was aljourned tothe open air. At the conclusion of his address a 
committee of electors and non-electors was appointed, and various 
resolutions bearing upon the subject of his lecture unanimously 
adopted. 

Giascow.—An extraordinary meeting of the committee of the 
Complete Suffrage union was held in Mr Bell’s coffee house, Mr 
Caird, V. P., in the chair. Letters from Birmingham and other ad- 
dresses were read. After which it was agreed that a meeting of the 
Union be held on Tuesday, for the purpose of taking steps for a public 
meeting, for the appointment of a delegate to the approaching con- 
ference to be held in Birmingham, on the 7th of September. 

ABERDEEN.—On Friday evening, a special general meeting of the 
Aberdeen Complete Suffrage association was held in the Hall, 8, 
Adelphi, to consider a circular from the National Complete Suffrage 
Union, regarding a conference about to be held at Birmingham, in re- 
ference to the present alarming condition ofthe nation. e hall was 
crowded to overflowing, although the meeting was called at a few hours’ 
notice. Mr Adam, vice-president, was in the chair. After discussing 
the subject fully, it was resolved to send an address to the conference, 
expressive of the confidence ofthe Association, that it would take such 
steps as would tend to convince the public that, while the friends of 
complete suffrage deeply sympathise with the working classes in their 
present distressed condition, they would deprecate, in the most decided 
manner, the slightest appeal to any other than purely moral and peace- 
able means, with a view to relief. Several addresses were delivered 
in the course of the evening; and the most cordial harmony and good 
feeling prevailed throughout. 


GENERAL NEWS. 
FOREIGN. 


FRANCE. 
The Regency bill was | gs to the Chamber of Peers on Monday 
week. On Wednesday the Duke de Broglie read the report of the 


Peers’ commission on the bill ; the report opposed the main objections 
that had been urged against the ministerial measure. On Saturday 
the Duke de Broglie presented the report to the Chamber of Peers, 
The commissioners were unanimously of opinion to adopt the bill 
without any amendment. ‘The discussion was to commence on Mon- 
day ; Marshal Soult, who was said to be indisposed, was present at 
the sitting of the Chamber. The Paris papers of Friday and Saturday 
are principally occupicd with the late defection of M. Thiers, and the 
reception of the Duke de Nemours in the eastern departments of 
France, which the government journals represent as more triumphant 
than had been that of his brother. A grand funeral service was 
celebrated on Friday for the repose of the soul of the Duke of Orleans, 
in the royal church of St Denis. The mass was chaunted by the 
Bishop of Morocco, assisted by the bishops of Beauvais and Verdun ; 
and all the civil and military authorities, the officers of the national 
guard, and regiments of the garrison, a number of deputies and 
persons attached to the royal houschold, attended at the ceremony. 

age fever has prevailed in Paris for the last six weeks or two 
months, with an intensity equal to, if not surpassing, that of the 
epidemic of 1831. Small-pox has destroyed great numbers. 


SPAIN. 
The Madrid papers contain no news of importance. The most con- 
tradictory reports continued to circulate relative to the relations exist- 
ing between Spain and Portugal. By some, war was considered im- 
minent between the two countries. it appears that when Ferdinand 
VII. recognized Don Miguel, advantages were secured to Spain by a 
special treaty, regulating the navigation of the Tagus. This treaty 
had become nearly obsolete, in consequence of the inattention paid to 
it by the cabinets who succeeded each other in Spain since the death 
of Ferdinand, when Count Almodovar deemed it expedient to demand 
its execution, and ordered troops to march to the Portuguese frontier 
to support that demand. The Times adds, that England is said to 
have interfered, and addressed energetic notes on the subject to the 
Spanish government, so that no apprehensions of war between the two 
kingdoms need be entertained. Private accounts from San Sebastian 
of the 22nd inst., announce that the infant Don Francisco de Paula 
and family left that city on the preceding day for Bilboa, where they 
intended to remain until the conclusion of the festivities, which were 
to have commenced on the 25th. ‘The princes were afterwards to 
repair to the baths of Cestona, and proceed from thence on a tour 
through the provinces. 


AMERICA. 

The Great Western arrived at Liverpool on Wetinesday last, with 
letters and papers four days later than those brought by the British 
Queen. The President had vetoed the new Revenue bill. In a mes- 
sage addressed to the House of Representatives he had given at length 
his reasons why he could not approve of the measure. Though the 
President’s refusal had been anticipated, yet its actual announcement 
had caused very great excitement. The New York American thus 
speaks of the effect which the veto had had upon the stocks :— 

“‘ The United States stocks felt sensibly the shock of the measure, and as to any 
future negotiations of loans for the United States, or even the issue of treasury notes 
as a temporary expedient, we presume there can be no longer any reliance upon 
either; and yet, without one or both, the government will find itself utterly without 


means. 
“ As it is, treasury notes have only been able to maintain the par value, because of 


their absorption by the unemployed bank capital, which thus got an interest of six 
r cent.; but neither banks nor other capitalists will longer e them, when it shall 
e ascertained that no measure for raising a revenue will be adopted. Upon the 

whole, discouraging as had been the aspect of our financial and political affairs, at 

times, we have never seen them in so very discouraging a light as at this moment. 

‘* We enter into no details as to the stocks and money-market, for in the actual 
condition of public affairs no price can be affixed to anything—all is uncertainty and 
doubt.” 

The various subjects under discussion between this country and 
America are alluded to in the papers received. Tor the attack and 
burning of the steam-boat Caroline there is to be, as it is believed, an 
indemnity, if not apology. The case of the Creole has created a great 
deal of discussion. The New York Express says ‘‘ Great Britain will pay 
nothing for the negroes in the case of the Creole. Thisis a point 
settled, and all efforts to unsettle it have been in vain. Great Britain, 
however, is willing to make arrangements for the future, to provide 
by treaty for like cases, and so far, we think, a step has been taken.”’ 
The boundary line agreed upon runs to the Rocky Mountains, and 
leaves unsettled the question of the Oregon territory. The paper 
before quoted thus describes it :— 

‘‘ The boundary line of Maine meets the great falla of the St John’s on the north, 
follows the course of that river north-west to the junction of the Madawacka, then 
comes south-west on the line of the same river to its connection with the St Francis, 
where it again starts north-west, and near midway between the high lands and the St 
John’s again branches to the south-west, till it reaches the old undisputed line. We 
have nearly the line marked out by the King of the Netherlands, except a small strip 
at the base of the north-westernmost highlands, which the British negotiators insisted 
upon having, to keep us from being too near the St Lawrence, the territory being good 
for nothing, and not of the least possible importance to us. For this, and a quit claim 
to the north-easternmost angle of Maine (under the line) we claim Rouse’s Point.” 


The same paper remarks on the question of right of search :— 

“ The right of search, so called, we hear, has not been touched. It should not be. 
This is a matter we cannot negotiate upon. There is no right of search. The seas 
are free; and why make terms upon an axiom? We should not be surprised, how- 
ever, if some arrangements had been entered into for the keeping an American 
squadron in the African seas.” 

The Columbia has since arrived with intelligence four days later, 
but there is nothing. striking in the news. The treaty had not been 
published, and its provisions were debated with closed doors. ‘lhe 
greatest secrecy continued to be maintained respecting it. It was 
believed, however, that the Senafe would ratify it. ‘The crops this 
year are unusually abundant in America—that of cotton especially. 

ut business was in a state of complete stagnation, nor was it likely 
to recover during the uncertainty which prevails about the future. 
It was not known whether another tariff or revenue bill would be 
introduced during the sitting of the present Congress, which was 
expected to adjourn in a fortnight or three weeks. ; 

rd Ashburton is very popular. His Lordship was about proceeding 
to New York, but had not arrived there, to receive the expression of 
public feeling, in the shape of a dinner, on a scale of more than ordi- 
nary extent and magnificence. From thence he intended to proceed 
to Montreal, pass a few days with Sir Charles Bagot there, and then 
return to England. Lord Morpeth was expected to make one of the 
party at the residence of the Governor-general of Canada. The new 
treaty with the United States was extremely popular in Canada. Cap- 
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tain Elliot, of China celebrity, had arrived at New Orleans, on his way 
to Texas. In Rio Janeiro the insurrection which broke out in the 
province of St Paul’s had not been suppressed, but had extended to 
other provinces. The government was in great alarm, but nothing 
decisive on cither side had taken place. i 


a 


THE EAST. 

Accounts from Alexandria of the 6th instant state, that the three 
battalions of the guard and the 2,000 sailors, who were sent three 
months ago to be employed in the works of the Mahmoudie canal, 
had returned to Alexandria, the former under the command of Osman 
Pasha and the Vice-admiral Hassan Bey. It was not expected, how- 
ever, that the fleet would put to sea, because of its defective state, 
and of the advanced period of the season. 

The Jewish merchants who repaired to Wadi Halfa, in ordér to 
purchase goods lately brought there by the caravan from Nigritia, had 
returned to Alexandria much disappointed in their expectations. It 
appears that instead of 12, the custom officers demanded 150 per cent. 
on the goods imported from Nigritia—that is, 112 piasters per quintal 
of gum, 108 per quintal of senna, and 450 on ivory. The merchants, 
however, having obtained redress, through the interference of the 
Consul of Austria, had set out again for Upper Egypt, with the inten- 
tion of proceeding as far as Cartum. 


DOMESTIC. 


METROPOLITAN. 


On Thursday there was a general strike among the coal whippers 
on the river, not accompanied, however, with any political movement 
whatever. The object of the men employed in this description of 
work, is to relieve themselves from the thraldom of the middle men in 
Shadwell, Limehouse, Ratcliff, and Wapping, who make a profit out 
of their labour. The wages yng paid to the coal whippers were 7 
farthings per ton each man ; but oflate years they have not been paid 
on the average, more than a penny per ton, and out of that they have 
had to pay a large per centage to the persons who call themselves 
coal-undertakers, and to the publicans who have the agency of the 


coal-ships, and who employ no men who do not consume a certain 
quantity of beer and liquor. 


The trial of John William Bean, charged with pointing and at- 
tempting to discharge a pistol loaded with gunpowder — wadding 
at the Queen, took place at the Central Criminal court on Thursda 
last. ‘lhe case fomthe crown was conducted by the Attorney-general, 
the Solicitor-general, Mr Adolphus, Mr Waddington, and Mr Russell 
Gurney. MrS. C. Horry defended the prisoner. There were four 
counts in the indictment. In the first the prisoner was charged with 
attempting to discharge a pistol at, and assaulting her Majesty. In 
the second count he was charged with having a pistol in his right 
hand, which he attempted to fire off with intent to alarm and 
harass her Majesty, and to the terror of her Majesty’s liege subjects, 
and to the danger of the public peace. In the third count he was 
charged with a common assault. In the fourth with an attempt to 
commit a common assault. Nothing particular was elicited during 
the examination of the various witnesses, which occupied a considera- 
ble time. The jury returned a verdict of guilty on the second count 
ofthe indictment. Lord Abinger then addressed the prisoner. He 
said that it was, he felt sure, a subject of deep regret to every one in 
court who had heard the case, that the law had not provided a suitable 
punishment for the crime of which he had been found guilty. But it 
was satisfactory to know, and it was necessary that it should be made 
ublic, that the law now provided a punishment for such offences ; and 
another person should have the audacity to act in a similar manner, 
he would be liable to be publicly whipped and incarcerated. His 
lordship then sentenced the prisoner to imprisonment for eighteen 
calendar months in Milbank penitentiary. 


At the Central Criminal court on Wednesday last, Nicholas Suisse, 
a servant of the late Marquis of Hertford, was arraigned upon four in- 
dictments for stealing certificates in the French funds to the amount, 
as was alleged, of nearly 100,000f. During the examination that took 
place, it appeared that the late Marquis placed the most unbounded 
confidence in the prisoner, and in the last codicil had bequeathed him 
£8,000. Suisse accompanied the Marquis on his journies to the con- 
tinent and elsewhere, and made all payments, and presided over all 
the household arrangements. The Marquis was a most dissolute man, 
and led a life that, had he moved in any lower rank, would for ever 
have excluded him from respectable society. With the vast means at 
his command his es “YE for indulging in licentiousness were 
almost unbounded. this, Suisse assisted him in every way. Dor- 


chester house, the residence of the Marquis, became the resort of 


women of abandoned character. ‘These persons it was the office of 
Suisse to provide. The following extract from the evidence of Ange- 
line Borel, a Frenchwoman, discloses a little of the manner of life pur- 
sued by this distinguished member of the aristocracy. 

“JT am a native of France, and am 24 years of age. I knew the late Marquis of 
Hertford, and lived with him between seven and cight years. When I first knew the 
Marquis I was sixteen years old. The prisoner provided apartments for me, and the 
Marquis paid for them. I used to visit the Marquis at Dorchester house, and fre- 
quently dined there. I have dined at Dorchester house with Mr Croker. Suisse used 
to come and fetch me. I hada regular allowance from the Marquis, which was al- 
ways paid me by Suisse. I generally expended £7,000 or £8,000 a year, and when- 
ever I wanted £200 or £300, I used to ask the prisoner, and sometimes the Marquis 
gave it me. I have now an annuity of 15,000f. a year, which was left me by the Mar- 
quis. Ihave heard Suisse say, in the presence of the Marquis, that “ Thanks to his 
kindness, he had become a rich man.”’ In October, 1841, 1 was with the Marqris at 
Paris; aahort time before that the Marquis promised to purchase a house for me, and 
while we were at Paris I told the Marquis that I would not live with him unless he 
fulfilled the promise. The Marquis then offered me some coupons, but not knowin 
their value, I refused to take them. On the same day the Marquis gave me £211,000F 
A day or two after this I asked the Marquis what was the value of the coupons he had 
offered me, and he told me 100,000f.; and he at the same time said that he had given 
them to Suisse. I went with the Marquis to London, and continued to visit him 
until December, when, upon going to the house one day, I found another woman 
named Henriette with him, and I then refused to live with him any longer. About 
two months after this time the Marquis gave me 4120 to buy 4 carriage with, and he 
also gave me a cheque for £500 upon Messrs Coutts. 


The Marquis had, it appears, made frequent presents to Suisse. Dur- 
ing the latter part of his life, he was a prey to disease of the most 
virulent character, and required the increasing attention of Suisse, 
who attended him night and day. Before all the evidence had been 
taken on the case, Lord Abinger intimated his opinion that the jury 


could not convict the prisoner, as all the evidence that could be ad. 
vanced by the prosecution was circumstantial. The jury returned a 
verdict of ‘* Not guilty.”’ In directing the jury to acquit the prisoner, 
Lord Abinger employed the following strange language, which, com- 
ing from the judgment seat, must convey a not very favourable notion 
of the purity of morals among the aristocracy :— 

“ The prisoner,” said his lordship, “ there could be no doubt, had been an invaluable 
servant to his master, and it was his duty to provide liberally for him under the cir- 
cumstances. Very important and valuable services had been Earn ae since Novem- 
ber, 1839, and it was only right to infer that for such services his master would reward 
him. His character was described, in what the learned counsel most properly called 
‘a voice from the grave of his master ’ (Lord Hertford’s will), as being that of ‘a most 
excellent man.’ ‘There could be no doubt of the excellence of his character.”’ 


In consequence of the rapidity with which the repaving of the road 
of London a has been conducted, carts, carriages, &c., were 
allowed to pass from and to the City as usual. 


Tue Monument.—The City Lands committee, at their last meeting, 
determined to prevent any other persons from precipitating themselves 
from the top of this pillar, by having some strong iron bars fixed suf- 
ficiently close over the head of the visitor to leave no chance of 
squeezing through. The additional railings will be painted white, so 
as to be invisible at a distance. The surveyor of works was directed 
to proceed with the alteration immediately, and till it is finished the 
Monument will remain closed. 


The violence of the storm of rain which visited the metropolis, and 
more especially the northern districts, on Thursday evening, has pro- 
bably, seldom been equaled. Its duration was, fortunately, very 
brief, or the most serious inconvenience would have resulted. Many 
of the streets and roads were completely flooded, and presented the 
appearance of ariver. In various parts of Islington, Highgate, and 
Simemateed, the flood was excessive, and the water poured into the 
kitchens and cellars, inundating them to the depth of five and six 
feet. Several fire engines were employed on the subsidence of the 
storm, to clear the houses of the water. Much damage has been done 
to vegetation. 


Another heavy thunder storm occurred on Monday accompanied 
with a continuance of violent rain, that inundated the streets of the 
metropolis, so much so that they were in many parts totally impassable 
for foot passengers, by the drains being choked up. At Battle bridge 
the inhabitants had the bottom part of their houses flooded to the 
depth of several feet. At Kentish town and the West end, the tor- 
rents of water rushed furiously from the Hampstead and Highgate 
hills, inundating those places to a considerable depth. The high roads 
were for some time totally impassable. The storm commenced from 
the east, when the wind suddenly changed to the south, the rain des- 
cending with tremendous violence and without intermission, for 
upwards of an hour and a half. 


At no period were so many deaths known to have occurred by the 

ee pean of bathing in the Thames between Southwark and Blackfriars 

ridges ; within the last fortnight no less than nine lives have been 
lost, and only three of the bodies found. 


The English cholera is raging very extensively about London at 
resent, and is produced in most instances by an over-indulgence in 
ruit. For the last 50 vears fruit has not been remembered to be so 

plentiful in the metropolitan markets as at present. 


On Wednesday last an inquest was held at Ratcliffe highway, on 
the body of W. H. Clarke, a cabinet maker in Denmark street. The 
deceased had about three weeks since failed in business, which 
preyed greatly on his mind, and made him fear he should come to 

verty, and die in a workhouse. On Monday morning he suspended 
Pimself from the bedpost by his silk handkerchief, and when discover- 
ed in this situation, life was extinct. Verdict.. ‘Temporary de- 
rangement.’’ 


Awrut Casz or Suppen Deatu.—On Friday last, between nine and 
ten o’clock, an awful instance of the uncertainty of human life oc- 
curred to a middle-aged gentleman, whose name is unknown, in 
Cleveland street, Fitzroy square. ‘The unfortunate gentleman was 
walking along Cleveland street, and, it is supposed, that feeling sud- 
denly i, he endeavoured to reach the residence of Mr Lawson, a sur- 

eon, No. 13, in the street. He succeeded in doing so, but the moment 

e arrived on the step of the door he suddenly fell. He was instantly 
carried into Mr Lawson’s shop, who used every means to restore ani- 
mation, but without effect. e body was removed to Marylebone 
workhouse. 


DseapFut AccipENT.—On Friday last a most dreadful accident oc- 
curred to a man named William Penrose, forty-one years of , in 
the employ of Mr Beech, ship breaker, Lavendar wharf, Rotherhithe. 
The unfortunate man was in the act of removing the stem of a vessel, 
when a great portion, upwards of four tons in weight, fell upon him. 
He was extricated as speedily as possible and conveyed to Guy’s hos- 
pital, where it was ascertained that his back was broken. N ot the 
slightest hopes are entertained of his recovery. 


PROVINCIAL. 


On Thursday evening last, a crowded meeting of the members of 
the Anti-corn-law League took place at Manchester. After the dis- 
patch of the usual routine and minor business, Mr Cobden addressed 
the meeting. He commenced by taking a review of the question of 


corn-law repeal during the recent session of parliament, and the pro- 
gress it had there made. 


_‘* When the country saw that truth and justice, though established in the house of 
Commons, had no effect upon the measures of that house, what was the conviction 
which was naturally begot in the minds of the people, eminently attached to the prin- 
ciples of truth and justice? I say, it has struck the public with despair at the con- 
duct of the last session of parliament. I do not speak merely of the working classes ; 
I speak of the middle classes also; and I say it behoves the aristocracy of this coun- 
try to mark well the effect of our last session of parliament upon the minds of the 
middle classes of this country ; and I will adduce as a proof, the three elections which 
took place at Nottingham, Southampton, and Ipswich, at the close of the last session 
of parliament. What were the astounding circumstances connected with those elec- 
tions? In Nottingham upwards of 1,800 electors voted for achartist. In Southamp- 
ton upwards of 500 of the electors of that borough—a borough not situated in the centre 
of an agitating manufacturing district, but a borough dependent mainly upon the aris- 
pocracye| aay in that borough upwards of 500 of the electors of the middle class voted 
for a chartist. And if yan ap to Ipswich, where the candidate was a strauger, avowedly 
without influence, avowedly without substance, possessing no recommendation but 
the advocacy of the material points of the charter—there a chartist polled upwards of 
400 votes of the middle class. Now I say these are circumstances which prove that 
the proceedings of the last session of parliament have gone far to strike with despair 
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the minds of the middle as well as of the working classes of this country ; and for the 
condition of the working classes, whatever it may have been. 


Mr Cobden then alluded to the bribery and corruption of the House 
of Commons, and said he had blue books, which would reach the 
height of two feet, all disclosures of bribery. He then referred to the 
base charge that the Anti-corn-law League had produced the late 
disturbances in the north. He would not have condescended to notice 
these accusations, but that he might satisfy the numerous body of the 
moral and religious portion of the middle classes that had lent them 


their assistance. 

Now, gentlemen, I would venture to say, and if nothing else that fell from me 
should go forth to the public, I hope that this at least will do so—I will venture to 
say, in the name of the council of the Anti-corn-law League, that not only did not the 
members of that body know or dream of anything of the kind such as has now taken 
place—I mean the turn-out for wages—not only did ae not know, concoct, wish for, 
or contemplate such things, but I believe the very last thing which the body of our 
subscribers would have wished for or desired, is the suspension of their business, and 
the confusion which has taken place in this district. And I pledge my honour asa 
man, and my reputation as a public man and a private citizen, that there is not the 
shadow of the shade of ground for the accusation which has been made against us. I 
know the charge has been made by men in this town; I believe it has been believed 
by men in this town; I challenge every man who has entertained such belief to the 

roof, and I will pledge myself to give the worst enemy we have in this town £1,000 
if he will substantiate the charge against us. Gentlemen, I say so much for the satis- 
faction of any of our friends who might, by possibility, be misled by such a continued 
reiteration of this charge. 

He then pointed out the real authors of the late outbreaks, and their 
design in endeavouring to fix it upon the League. They must make 
the question of repeal more of a national question than has hitherto 
been the case. The questions of politics and wages were not in the 
remotest degree connected, and never could be. He sought for an 
enlarged market, not for an alteration in the constitution. The subject 
of free trade then came under consideration. He thus refers to our 
commerce with America :— 

But here is the case of America, in which our largest customer has thrown open her 
ports to fous and is willing to receive your goods to — extent. And, now, as to her 
means of paying them, we have just as ample proof. Not a letter comes from Ame- 
rica Which does not state that they are overburdened with bread stuff; that they have 
had a most bountiful harvest, and that they have a surplus of three million quarters of 
wheat—all of which might be sent to this country before next June. I received this 
intelligence in a personal interview which I had in London with one of the largest 
American merchants ; and I saw one in this town to-day, who said that he was really 
thinking of letting his warehouse. or giving the landlord notice that he should leave 
it, and he added that he had had a letter from his partner in America, by the last 
steamer, which said, “ If you could only get the corn laws repealed in England we 
could send you plenty of orders.’’ Here is this American merchant in England, his 
warehouse empty, and his presses standing idle; those presses could be kept going 
packing your goods for America, and the docks at Liverpool might be kept in activity 
in receiving corn from America, which might reach the starving mill-hands of our 
No. 1 district here, and infuse gladness and contentment into their bosoms. 


He wished to know how employment and subsistence were to be 
rovided for the people both in the manufacturing and agricultural 
districts. The people had been put down by armed force, but desti- 
tution still continued, and would continue. The League had offered 
to meet the case, but have been met with the cry, ‘“* You have incited 
them to insurrection.’’ ‘* Very well, then,’’ we say, “‘ put it down in 
your own way, and then tell us how you are to find them employ- 
ment; and you shall never have peace or rest from us until you do 
find employment, and give content to the people of this country.” 
He then recommended that the League should, after the harvest was 
over, fix their attention upon the agricultural districts, and teach the 
farmers that they also have an interest in getting rid of all mono- 
olies. If the League did their duty for the next six months, Sir 
Robert Peel would not dare to meet them next session without bring- 
ing in a corn bill such as he believes will demolish the agitation about 
the corn laws [loud cheers]. 


STATE OF TRADE. 

MancueEster.—The almost total cessation of the supplies of yarn and 
goods offered in the market has, of course, produced its natural result 
—higher prices; and although the sudden and unforeseen rise has 
prevented many orders from being executed, there has been a con- 
siderable amount of business done during the week, especially in the 
lower qualities of yarns and printers’ cloths. 

_ Leeps.—There was very little business done both on Saturday and 

Tuesday ; prices, however, continue stationary, and the stock of goods 
in the hands of the manufacturers is by no means large. Although 
business continues very dull in the warehouses, there is nevertheless 
more doing than for some time past. 

Braprorp.—Prices of all kinds are without alteration. There is 
rather a marked improvement in yarn, which is in some measure oc- 
casioned by the delaine makers buying more freely; also the manu- 
facturers in the home trade not operating during the disturbed week 
gone by. Our wool market appears to indicate considerable lethargy, 
and the spinners continue to buy verysparingly, and as there is a good 
supply of all kinds freely offered, the turn is rather in favour of the 
buyer. 

Huneunerseun.—‘The market, during the week, has exhibited a great 
improvement upon that of last week, though, until the operatives re- 
sume work, business will not be done so freely as before. In the wool 
market there was literally no business transacted. 

Hatrrax.—Business in this market has been very slack, owing to 
the disturbed state of the manufacturing districts; this, however, is 


happily subsiding, and we have good hopes the trade will be better. F 


Prices of wool are steady. 
POSTSCRIPT. 


Wednesday, August 31. 

The accounts from Manchester and its neighbourhood, received this 
morning, represent the operatives as still determined not to return to 
work. All the power-loom weavers, and a great portion of the fine- 
spinners are still ‘‘out.’’ Some persons accuse the manufacturers 
of being implicated in the prolonged cessation of work, in order to get 
rid of their se stocks, which they have been enabled to do at a con- 
siderable advance in the prices. It is also said that many respectable 
mill-owners and others are subscribing to the support of the workmen, 
in order to enable them to continue out. 

In the very populous districts of Ashton, Hyde, Staleybridge, Duken- 
field, &c., there is not the slightest approach to the differences being 
settled, and the operatives declare they will remain out for three 
months unless the required advance is granted. 

On Saturday afternoon, Cooper, the chartist, was examined before 
the magistrates, in the Staffordshire Potteries, and committed for trial 
to Stafford gaol. 


POSTPONEMENT OF THE CONFERENCE. 


The council of the Complete Suffrage Union has just issued the 
following circular :— 

** At a meeting of the council, held in the office of the Union 
Waterloo street, Birmingham, August 30, 1842, the Chairman having 
read a resolution, adopted by the committee of the Birmingham 
Town hall, refusing the use of that building for a public meeting to 
appoint delegates to the Conference, and the Secretary having read 
letters, by which it appeared that similar meetings would be pro- 
hibited in other places—-resolved, 

“ That raveradh of holding a Conference on the 7th of September, a 
special extraordinary meeting of the council shall be held on the 
12th of September, at three o'clock, P.m., in the room belonging to 
the Union (formerly the Mechanics’ Institution, Newhall street), 
Birmingham; and that the friends of the cause, throughout the 
country, be invited to communicate to that meeting, by letter ad- 
dressed to the Chairman, such recommendations and advice for the 
consideration of the council, as they may deem called for by the 
peculiar position in which the country is placed. 

‘* JOSEPH STURGE, President.”’ 


BRISTOL ASSIZES—Tuvespay, Avoust 30th. 
Before Mr Justice Wightman, 

Tur Queen v. Lucy.—This was an indictment preferred by some 
unknown person, against the Rev. William Lucy, pastor of Lady 
Huntingdon’s church, Bristol, for an offence against the provisions of 
the “‘ act to amend the representation of the people of England and 
Wales,’’ commonly known as the Reform act. e matter seemed to 
excite great interest, the rev. defendant being well known and much 
respected, and the court wes crowded. Mr Butt and Mr Barston 
conducted the prosecution, Mr Serjeant Bomras and Mr Smitx the 
defence. The indictment contained several counts varying the 
charge in form ; in substance it alleged that on the 29th 
day of June, 1841, the defendant claimed to be entitled to vote in the 
election cof members of parliament for the city of Bristol, as the 
occupier of a house in Lodge street, that the deputy sheriff on his pre- 
senting himself at the polling booth, put to him the usual question, 
‘* Have you the same qualification for which your name was Sain ep 
inserted in the register of voters now in force for the City of Bristol ?’’ 
That at the time of his so doing, the deputy Sheriff specified to him 
the particulars of his qualification, as described in the register, and 
that the defendant in answer thereto gave the following false answer, 
‘*T have ;’’ he at the same time well knowing that he had not the same 
qualification for which his name was so inserted. 

Mr Butt, in stating the case, said he should show that the rev. de- 
fendant presented himself at the booth for the parish of St Bry ora 
the Less, where an objection having been taken by the agent of Mesje 
Miles and Fripp to his qualification, he was twice questioned by t_. 
Deputy Sheriff who, in asking him if he possessed the same qualific 
tion, read to him his description as the occupier of a house, 
street, from the register. If he proved this he apprehended that there 
could be no answer to the indictment; and he therefore rayed the 
jury to lay aside all feeling or prejudice, and without considering 
sequences, with which they had not to deal, to promote the adminis- 
tration of justice by an honest and in¢ependent verdict. 

Mr Jonn Row ey, a clerk from the office of Jones and Blackstone, 
solicitors, of London, produced copies of the writ and return from the 
Crown office. 

The Unpver Suentrr of Bristol proved the Sheriff's register of voters 
the revised list for the parish of St Augustin the Less, the appoint- 
ment of and instruction to the Deputy sheriff, and the poll book for 
the parish. 

Both these witnesses were cross-examined, with a view to elicit the 
name of the prosecutor ; he was, however, unknown to both of them. 
Mr Rowley admitted that the defendant had prayed a disclosure of the 
name before Lord Chief Justice Denman, which witness had, as agent 
to prosecutor's attorney, resisted, contending that as defendant 
shown no cause for its production, he was not entitled to it. Lord 
Denman so decided. 

Mr T. Davin Tay tor, the deputy sheriff at the booth in ae was 
called. He stated that he asked the questions required by the act of 
defendant; in putting the first, viz. ‘‘ Are you the same person w 
name appears in the register of voters for the od of Bristol? ’’ he 


the description, ‘ Lucy, William, house, street,’’ from the 
register ; he did not do so with reference to the third question (on the 
answer to which the indictment was founded). 

Mr Butr said the witness ought to have done so, and as the proof 
had fallen short of what he expected, and would not support the in- 
dictment, he should not feel justified in taking up the time of the 
court by proceeding with the prosecution. 

Mr Sergeant Bompas said, on the part of the defendant, he should 
not have taken any technical objection, as his client was anxious for 
an investigation of the facts upon which he would be entitled to an 
honourable acquittal. Mr Lucy was the venerable pastor of a Chris- 


tian church, and could not with justice to his own feelings, or those 
prey congregation, va ae under the imputation of having ut- 
ter 


a wilful falsehood. e (the learned ee should have 
called witnesses of the utmost respectability to disprove the charge. 
The facts were, Mr Lucy not knowing whether he had a right to vote, 
as seemed to be implied by the twenty-cighth section of the act, made 
application to the person appointed to give information on behalf of 
Mr Berkeley's party, and by him, as well as by another person, he was 
advised that he was entitled to vote. Hundreds of persons voted at 
the same election under similar circumstances, and among them se- 
veral clergymen of the church of England. 

Mr Burr said it showed the danger of persons interpreting the law 
in their own cases. 

The LEARNED JuvcE then directed an acquittal, a verdict which was 
received with expressions of satisfaction by a crowded court. 


The Paris papers state that the Regency bill has passed the Chamber 
of Peers, by a majority of 163 to 14. 


CORN MARKET. Marx Lag, Tus Day. 


The supply this morning is but small, and the market appears rather 
brisker than on Monday. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


«‘ One of the Persecuted.” We greatly regret that his letter came too late 
for insertion. 
“T.G.” Testimony in favour of the authenticity of scripture is a far dif- 
ferent thing from authovity in the interpretation of its doctrines. 
‘¢ Libertas’ respectfully declined. 
‘‘ James Humphrys” received. 
““C.””, We have no control whatever over the charges of newsvenders or 
booksellers. 
‘‘ A Constant Reader.”” The plan of this paper precludes the discussion in 
its columns of theological coctrines. 
“H.E.” We fear many of our readers would misunderstand the drift of 
the quotations he has sent us. 
‘* Scrutator ”’ next week. 
‘‘ Job Heath Apted.” We think the course pursued decidedly illegal. The 
only remedy is to resist the payment of the rate, and contest the matter 
in the ecclesiastical court. 


Terms for advertising in the Nonconformist. 


For 8 lines ....5s. Od. For 16lines...7 0 For 24 lines...9 0 

sedepee oe 6 itesssr © ae 

Dilan sebee 6 6 0 8 0 Be ééecece 10 O 
BGccceoes ee 6 6 aD etece — Every additional 2 lines, 6d. 


*.* Advertisements from the country should be accompanied by a post 
office order, or reference for payment in London. 
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LONDON: WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 31, 1842. 


SUMMARY. 


THE commotion which disturbed our manufacturing districts has 
now well nigh subsided. The operatives in England and Wales 
are gradually returning to their work, and order is becoming re- 
established. In Scotland the strike yet continues, and we are sorry 
to observe, extends—sorry, because it is at all times a measure 
fraught with danger, and useless for any political object. Mean- 
while government is on the alert. Numerous arrests are taking 
place, and but fora technical difficulty, we have reason to believe that 
a special commission would ere this. have been appointed to try the pri- 
soners captured during the recentoutbreaks. The conservative press is 
beginning to assume another and somewhat fiercer tone. The spread 
of insurrection is now charged upon the leniency, pusillanimity, 
and even connivance of liberal borough magistrates. A strict in- 
vestigation of their conduct, followed up, in case of condemnation, 
by their instant dismissal from office, 1s strenuously urged. This 
we doubt not would suit the views of Sir James Graham. He has 
already infused a new leaven into the municipal benches, and he 
would be glad to avail himself of any plausible pretext to purge 
out the old leaven of reform. Meanwhi e the right of public meet- 
ing has in many cases been suspended. A system of espionage is 
not only practised, but finds advocates amongst the organs of public 
opinion. The old days of toryism are coming back. The flood 
tide of arbitrary rule hes set in, and the liberties of English subjects, 
to all appearance, are not worth six months’ purchase. Discontent 
will be thus driven in upon the vitals of society, and the disease 
under which the country groans will become yet more dangerous 
and difficult of cure. 

Under these circumstances we look forward with anxious interest, 
but with no sanguine expectations, to the conference of delegates at 
Birmingham, on the 7th of September. More than one instance has 
already occurred of a refusal, by local authorities, of permission to 
hold a public meeting for the appointment of delegates, and others 


eal 


may be anticipated. What wa | be the measures agreed upon we . 


cannot, of course, conjecture. Any direct contest with the govern- 
ment of the day would appear to us to be hopeless. The evil under 
which the country groans will admit of no sudden or immediate 
cure. The strongholds of aristocracy are too well guarded and 
intrenched to be taken by storm. In our deliberate judgment, long 
since formed and confirmed by recent events, the object of the 
Complete Suffrage Union can only be secured by a bold, vigorous, 
well-organised, and persevering attack upon the borough consti- 
tuencies of the empire. Every parochial office, every municipal 
seat, every parliamentary election, should be contested upon com- 
plete suffrage principles. ‘The position of every borough should be 
ascertained by canvass, and when ascertained, made known to the 
ublic. Long previous to a vacancy, candidates should be elected 
y the avowed friends of the cause, upon the understanding that 
the choice of the majority should be adopted by the whole body. 
Attention should be paid to the registration of voters, and every 
qualified friend of the principle should be put upon the list. The 
wishes of non-electors should be respectfully, but energetically, 
pressed upon those who have the franchise, and petitions to consti- 
tuencies should take the place of petitions to the House of Com- 
mons. By a well-conceived and systematic plan of action in this 
direction, we entertain little doubt of a triumphant issue. It is 
— it is constitutional, and in our opinion, would prove ef- 
ective. At all events it seems the only feasible method of securing 
victory for the cause. 

We need only refer to our own columns for evidence of the pro- 
digious pe ner which complete suffrage has made, within the short 
space of a single year. The arbitrary proceedings of the tory go- 
vernment, the utter hopelessness of all relief from self-elect repre- 
sentatives, the increasing expense of exclusive institutions, the perils 
to which class legislation is exposing property, and the terrible an- 
noyances of the income tax now coming into operation, will com- 
bine to enlist in favour of this principle the greater portion of the 
middle classes. The working men are sheenky prepared for action, 


and the result of the recent outbreak must have convinced them 
that only in concert with those who have the franchise can they 


ee 


hope to carry their point. A little time, a little patience, mutual 
forbearance, friendly co-operation, and untiring activity, is what the 
cause now needs. Give it these, and it will ere long triumph. 


THE COST OF AN OLIGARCHY. 


THE gradual subsidence of popular commotion in the manu- 
facturing districts of the empire, leaves all parties at leisure to 
explore the causes of a movement which, but for the singular for- 
bearance of the operative classes, might have resulted in the 
destruction of property to an incalculable extent. The discontent 
which could thus suddenly overflow the banks of law, and roll 
across the surface of society in one general inundation, must evi- 
dently have deeper sources than ordinary observers are wont to 
suspect. The danger of periodical visitations of this nature is not 
to be warded off by a vigorous executive, nor can wide-spread dis- 
affection be cured by military precautions, or a trained and 
numerous police. It cannot be questioned, indeed, that govern- 
ment may command such an array of organised physical force, as 
shall effectually prevent any violent ebullition of political feeling ; 
but alienation of mind from our existing institutions will remain 
fermenting among the masses, and will probably make more furtive 
mischief than could have resulted from its open expression. Dis- 
persive means may hinder the disease from showing itself upon the 
surface of the body politic in confluent sores, but the malady thus 
driven in may take a more dangerous and far more unmanageable 
form; and the violent suppression of insurrection, unaccompanied 
by constitutional change, may, hereafter, prove anything but the 
wisest method of securing the safety of property. 

The middle and enfranchised classes of the country will do well 
at this juncture, to look the evil with which they have to deal, 
steadily in the face. Whatever may be their taste for the glitter 
and gewgaws of oligarchical rule, it becomes them to reflect whe- 
ther they can bear the expense of it. To the enormous cost, direct 
and indirect, in taxation and in monopoly, of the present system of 

overnment, may be traced the disaffection which displayed itself 
in the late outbreak. The oligarchy has become too expensive for 
the resources of the empire. Sasiesive institutions impose upon 
us a burden which we can no longer bear. Taking into account 
the immense sums paid by the people for the maintenance of the 
protective policy, itis not too much to affirm that government 
swallows up one-half, at least, of every man’s estate. The ruling 
few, mainly for their own advantage, double the cost of the main 
articles of subsistence; and, by enactments which are intended to 
make capital run into unnatural accumulations, they drain the 
country at large of the major portion of that wealth which would 
otherwise circulate more generally, and provide a far greater 
amount of profitableemployment. This intermeddling on all hands 
with the natural laws which regulate the distribution of wealth—an 
intermeddling which imposes upon us burdens far weightier than 
direct taxation, is the price we pay for the maintenance of an oli- 
garchy. We cannot get rid of the one without first oversetting 
the other. The pressure is at length beginning to find us out. 
The system we have abetted proves ruinously expensive. All 
classes feel it, and, anxious to stave off from themselves an in- 
tolerable inconvenience, shift the evil from one section of society 
to another, until it rests its almost undivided weight upon the 
poor. The real question, therefore, no longer is whether we prefer 
or dislike exclusive institutions, but whether, at any rate, we can 
afford them. The process may be of longer or shorter duration; 
but of one thing the middle classes may be firmly assured, that 
they cannot have an oligarchy without submitting to beggary. 
This is the ultimate price they must “ pay for their whistle.” 

If the continuance of the present restrictions on commerce be not 
regarded as too costly a sacrifice to offer up at the shrine of aristo- 
cratic tastes—if an inquisitorial income tax will not succeed in rais- 
ing doubts in their minds respecting the expediency of confinin 
political power within few hands—then it may be wise for them to 
calculate the additional cost which the exclusion of the labouring 
classes from the franchise will very speedily devolve upon them. 
Political disaffection, so general as that which now pervades the mil- 
lions, can only be wees by a “ strong government,” and a strong 
government, we need hardly say, must be an expensive one. When 
the heat of excitement is over, and the day of settlement arrives, 
this insurrection will be found to have cost the middle classes no 
trifle. Borough and county rates will presently tell rueful tales of 
the outlay required to uphold injustice—and a general suspension 
of business, together with the maintenance by alms of an unemployed 
multitude, will make a terrible deduction from annual incomes. 
Then will come the cost of precautionary measures—a considerable 
augmentation of the police staff, and the equipment and pay of ad- 
ditional military. Special commissions, secret investigations, nume- 
rous imprisonments and trials will help to swell the amount. And 
all this pecuniary pressure is to be incurred and borne by the middle 
classes—for what? to what end? Why, simply to exclude the 
labouring classes from all share of political power, whereby the 
oligarchy may continue to make legislation subserve their selfish 
purposes. ‘To preserve in the hands of a few the power to fleece and 
worry us, to cripple commerce, and render employment unprofitable, 
we shall be called upon to submit to still heavier taxation, and to 
pay for a still larger and more effective organisation of physical 
orce. Again, we say, it matters little what our preferences may 
be. The fact will soon come out in the broad light of day, that 
to keep up the exclusive system is what we cannot afford. 

We have but one word more. Passing events sufficiently prove 
that money is not by any means the only thing which the middle 
classes will have to pay, in order to stave off democracy. The nu- 
merous arrests which are taking place, the refusal by local authori- 
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ties (evidently prompted by the Home office), of permission to hold, 
without doors or within, public meetings for the discussion of griev- 
ances, and the rumours which float on the public mind, that 
strong coercive measures will be submitted to the legislature at an 
early period, serve to show that we can only perpetrate injustice 
upon others at the expense of a very considerable portion of our 
much vaunted liberties. These, too, we must tamely allow to be 
trampled under-foot. We must acquiesce in the revival of the 
worst days of magisterial terrorism. We must witness, unmoved, 
the gagging of the press. We must endure the —"s of tory 
squires, and the intolerance of state-paid ecclesiastics. We must 
see our constituencies narrowed by poverty and corrupted by bri- 
bery. We must sink down into a pitiful, cringing, spirit-broken 
herd of ruined shopkeepers—without trade, devoid of enterprise, 
eaten up of soldiery, harried on all hands by insolent officials— 
and we shall have for a compensation, the most splendid aristocracy 
in the world. 


THE RIGHT OF PUBLIC MEETING VIOLATED. 
THE METROPOLIS. , 


Sik James Graham is determined to win for himself notoriety. 
Some men are not particular as to how they are known, or for what 
they are known, so long as they are known. We will not say that 
such is the unchaste ambition of Sir James Graham, but we must 
say that within the last two months, while he has come more 
prominently before the public than any of his colleagues, he has 
also contrived to earn a reputation which, with industry and perse- 
verance, may hereafter be about as enviable as that of Lord Sid- 
mouth ; who, like Sir James, was at one time home secretary, and 
who now is never spoken of except in unison with the most odious 
name the annals of the nineteenth century have as yet supplied— 
the name of Castlereagh. 

Throughout the country, meetings have been held for the purpose 
of expressing public opinion on the remarkable scenes now enacting 
in the manufacturing districts. Several such meetings have been 
advertised in London, some of which have taken place, and damage 
to neither person nor property has ensued. But Sir James Graham 
chose to take the alarm, and the metropolitan police received or- 
ders to prevent these unseemly gatherings; unseemly, that is, to 
the delicate vision of the Home Secretary. The object proposed 
was not at all congenial to his feelings. Had the public been but 
obliging enough to meet on the merits of the tariff or the new corn 
bill, and to wonder how the starving operatives could have the in- 

atitude to break out into insurrection in the face of these bene- 

cent measures, Sir James Graham would not have molested them; 
nay, he would have smiled upon them a gracious approval. But 
the public entertain the most profound contempt both for the 
crack measures of the last session and the crack statesmen who 
originated them. They intended to have met in order to record 
their deep sympathy with the sufferings and privations of the ope- 
ratives, and their deep hatred of the unjust institutions, the iron of 
which has entered into the soul of the labourer and driven him into 
momentary madness. This, as we have said, was not at all to the 
liking of Sir James Graham. He, therefore, resolved to put a stop 
to it, and the police were plentifully distributed wherever it was 
thought robable a meeting would be attempted. 

The plea for this unwise tension of authority is nothing more 
than that respectable people here and there in the metropolis, were 
disturbed aaa perhaps actually frightened. So it may be read in 
pasuntee of the | memo and the Lord Mayor. Now we 

ave a great respect for respectable people, but we do not think 
that their groundless timidity is a valid ground for arbitrary 
conduct on the part of the authorities. We never knew a public 
meeting which did not excite uneasiness somewhere. We have 
known timid churchmen alarmed at anti-church-rate meetings—we 
have seen a vicar turn pale before a refractory vestry—but we have 
never dreamed that on this account anti-church-rate meetings or 
refractory vestries were to be proscribed. In districts where outrage 
has already been committed, the propriety and duty of preventing 
tumultuous assemblies are obvious. But this apology cannot be 
offered for preventing the orderly meetings of the inhabitants of 
London, where not a ruffle agitates the surface of society, and 
where none but a crazy alarmist could dread violence or outbreak. 
In various parts of London there are open spaces, where the work- 
ing classes have hitherto been accustomed to meet without let or 
hindrance, to make known their grievances and their opinions. To 
no class of Jsociety is the present movement in the North more 
interesting, or fraught with more serious consequences than to 
them ; nn policy, prudence, and fair dealing, ought alike to have 
sug a to the government abstinence from all authoritative 
meddling. 

There is another aspect, equally as unattractive, in which this 
interference of the police between the people and the expression of 
their political opinions may be viewed. It exasperates the people 
against the police, and the police against the people. At no time 
are policemen excessively popular, and whatever little popularity 
the metropolitan police might have husbanded from the general 
quiet nae emer. of their duties, Sir James Graham has exhaust- 
ed inan employment of them which led directly to angry and pas- 
sionate collisions. We ourselves, in more than one instance, have 
been witness to the wanton violence with which the police, set in 
motion by the Home office, have treated the people. At Clerken- 
well, we observed them using their staves with indiscriminate fury 
upon men, women, and children, and at Kennington their conduct 
was of the most ruffianly and brutal description. Apparently with- 
out warning they rushed upon the thousands whom they had 
permitted to assemble, we presume, in order to have the gratifica- 


tion of dispersing ; the mounted police armed with cutlasses, and 

the foot police with truncheons, began trampling upon and striking 

the multitude in all directions. A gent’eman connected with the 

Sun newspaper was walking quietly along, when he was suddenly 

prostrated by a blow froma policeman. Several highly respectable 

and inoffensive persons, attracted to the spot by curiosity or passing 
on business, have since written to the papers to complain of wounds 
inflicted and limbs injured. In a word, the police acted with as much 
vindictiveness and recklessness as though they had been led to the 
charge by Sir James Graham himself; and a universal feeling of ir- 
ritation has been excited against them, which cannot but impair 
their character, and re-act upon their efficiency. But thus it ever 
is, that an unwise display of physical vigour is sure to result in 
moral weakness. 

When Sir Robert Peel came into office we were promised a 
strong government—a government that would act with uncompro- 
mising energy in every department of the state. Experience has 
induced in our minds strong suspicion of strong governments. We 
cannot but remember that when Ireland has been blessed with a 
strong government tithes have been collected at the point of the 
bayonet, martial law proclaimed in every province, and the pea- 
santry hunted, and not unfrequently shot, like wild beasts. In 1793 
and 1794, a strong government in Scotland and England exiled 
Muir and Palmer, arraigned Hardy, Thelwell, and Horne Tooke in 
England, for constructive treason, and filled our gaols with political 
offenders. A subsequent strong government, in 1817, suspended 
the Habeas Corpus act, and spread over the land the poison of the 
spy system, first making criminals, and then hanging the criminals 
it had made. What will be the eventual course of the strong go- 
vernment of 1842 we will not prophesy. It has begun by petty 
and vexatious interference with the constitutional habits of the 
people, and if, enamoured of the principles it has adopted, and eager 
for a wider sphere of action, it should exclaim, 

‘¢ ___. to-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new,”’ 

it will find no coy nor unwilling companion and minister in Sir 
James Graham; who, emulous of the sinister fame of one of his 
ancestors, would deal with the ome puritans of the nineteenth 
century as Claverhouse dealt with the religious puritans of the se- 
venteenth. The weapons of his warfare may be different, but the 
spirit which animates him is the same; and that spirit is the spirit 
of persecution. Graham of Claverhouse carried fire and sword, and 
military terror, into the houses of his victims ; Graham of Netherby 
uses the police, the magistracy, the judges, the law, and the whole 
servile machinery of government, to crush his. But the fate of 
Claverhouse and his employers might make Sir James Graham 
pause, if it were possible for a man blinded by the hate of apostacy 
to pause or hesitate in his bad designs. The religious enthusiasm 
of the Scotch dissenters rose superior to all opposition, and com- 

lled the government to acknowledge and legalise their rights. 
Chevechouns, the agent of that Ng raesy, perished upon the field 
of battle. We cannot promise Sir James Graham the questionable 
glory of his fall. It is more than probablé that he will subside into 
the contemptuous oblivion of a peerage; but we can promise him 
that his efforts to resist the progress of democracy, however marked 
by bad faith and violation of principle, will as signally fail as did 
the efforts of his ancestor to repress the rights of conscience .Sir James 
Graham may heed it or not, but he may rely upon it that there is a 
spirit abroad which, in the might of its moral power, bids defiance 
to such men as himself and his colleagues, even ene they be 


supported by the physical arm of the military and the police. 


THE LEADERSHIP OF THE OPPOSITION. 
CONSIDERABLE sensation, to use the hacknied phraseology of the 
press, has been produced oy a report which first appeared in the 
Morning Advertiser, that Lord John Russell, in a note to Lord 
Palmerston, had reiterated his doctrine of finality, and had given 
warning that the opposition must look out for another leader. This 
information the Morning Advertiser professes to have derived from 
authentic sources, and it is certainly confirmed by the probabili- 
ties of the case. Our readers will be aware that we have all - 
suspected the conservative tendencies of Lord John Russell, an 
have regarded his intense aristocratic spirit as utterly disqualifying 
him from serving the cause of reform. We are not, however, 
amongst those = * hail, with rapturous enthusiasm, his lordship’s 
secession from the liberal ranks, and who anticipate that, under the 
conduct of Lord Palmerston, the great principles of political pro- 
ession will be advanced. The truth is, that, these changes of men 
ave ceased to excite the smallest interest in the minds of the 
people ; that the relative position of whig and tory is no longer, as 
once it was, a matter of grave importance in the nation’s judgment. 
The real contest at issue is between the democratic and aristocratic 
rinciples; and party conflicts, which do nothing to affect the wel- 
are of the people, however interesting they may be within the pre- . 
cincts of parliament, attract little notice and excite less emotion 
beyond the walls of St Stephens. An able tactician, a brilliant 
debater, and a statesman of easy virtue, is not precisely the man 
best suited to the present emergency. We have no doubt that, 
when the times are fully ripe for his appearance, a parliamentary 
leader, possessing other and far better qualifications, will be thrown 
up; and we venture to predict that whenever that event does occur, 
earnestness of heart, unimpeachable integrity of character, and faith 
in the power of truth, as such, will constitute the most prominent 
features of the man. The age is growing serious. Jtealities are 
taking the place of mere spectacle! Antagonist systems of govern- 
ment are closing for adeath grapple—and the mere actors 1n a scenic 
show are about the last persons qualified to take a leading part in 
the real struggle which is setting in. The heroes of the stage are 
not like to become the heroes of the field. 
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TRANQUIL CHARTISM. 


THE Times, in one of its insidious comments upon the insurrec- 
tion of the working classes against the oppressive system which is 
grinding them to the dust, throws out a sneer at the “ tranquil 
chartism of Mr Sturge,” as opposed to the “ bold and manly game” 
which others are inclined to play. If we ever had entertained any 
doubts of the policy and effectiveness of the course pursued by Mr 
Sturge, this sneer of the Times would have dissipated them. During 
the sad events of the last fortnight, the Times has been hounding 
on the middle classes against their labouring fellow-countrymen by 
every species of falsehood, calumny, and misrepresentation. But 
the 7imes, base as it is, is not altogether without discernment, and 
that discernment has enabled it to detect, in the “ tranquil chartism ” 
of Mr Sturge, the strongest impediment to its shameless course. 
Hine tlle lachr Mr Sturge, by the force of his character and 
the comprehensiveness of his principles, is gradually, but surely, 
rallying for one united attack upon the oligarchy, all that is sound 
and intelligent amongst the middle classes. The 7'tmes feels this, and 
would, therefore, discredit a movement which is beginning to 
alarm the faction of which it is the representative. We well 
know what would delight this journal and its ferocious abettors of 
the orthodox press. They want to see the country lighted with the 
incendiary fires of 1830, or convulsed with the riots of 1839. This 
is the “ bold and manly game” they would have the working classes 
play. Then there might be some chance of increasing the coercive 

wer of the government, in order to gag that opinion which, if 
allowed to have vent, must inevitably sweep away every vestige of 
exclusive institutions. But the 7'tmes and the tories will be disap- 

inted. ‘The people have grown wiser since the days when “ brick 
Dats and bludgeons” were recommended as the instruments of their 
emancipation. The os may invite the people to play “a bold 
and manly game,” to hazard every chance of freedom upon one 
throw, | when they have lost, think to laugh at their impotent 
; but the oligarchy invites in vain. This mad and “ manly game” 

will not be played, either to gratify cowardly traitors or stthel enpe- 
nents. But the moral, peaceful, and tranquil chartism of J oseph 
Sturge is that which is daily growing in favour and strength, and 
will eventually attract to it the intellect and the heart of the country. 


Her Majesty, Prince Albert, and suite, left Windsor castle on Mon- 
day morning at twenty minutes past five, and arrived at the Padding- 
ton terminus at ten minutes tosix. The royal cortege consisted of two 
carriages, the first of which contained the Queen and her illustrious 
consort, and the second her attendants. Crimson cloth had been 

read along the platform, and the royal party were received by C. 
Russell, Esq., MP., chairman of directors, and Beymout Clark, Esq., 
superintendent of the company. From the terminus they started 
direct for Deptford, and relays of horses were waiting to convey 
them to Woolwich, where they arrived shortly before seven o’clock in 
three carriages, attended by a guard of honour from Prince Albert’s 
own regiment of hussars. On their arrival at the dockyard the royal 
party were received by the Earl of Haddington, Sir George Cockburn, 
and the other lords commissioners of the Admiralty in attendance, 
and, accompanied by his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 
proceeded at once to the place of embarkation. A flooring was laid 
across the grand parade, which was covered with scarlet cloth. The 
ground was kept by the marines; the cadets of the Royal Military 
academy were likewise in attendance in the dockyard. Orders had 
been issued in the early part of the week, that previous to, and during 
the embarkation of her Majesty, no one should be admitted into the 
dockyard but officers in full uniform, and these orders were most 
rigidly enforced. Her Majesty embarked from the dockyard steps, on 
board the admiralty barge, the crew of which were dressed in their 
state liveries, and was by them rowed on board the Royal George, a 
distance not exceeding three hundred yards. Her Majesty was loudly 
¢heered on leaving the shore, and again on arriving at the ship. Her 
Majesty was assisted up an accommodation ladder from the “4 ee 
the Royal George, on board which she was received by Captain Lord 
Adolphus Fitzclarence and his officers. Shortly after her Majesty’s 
embarkation the rain ceased, the sky cleared, the sun shone out, and 
the weather became altogether as ce as the early part of the morn- 
ing had been lowering. About half-past eleven the royal squadron 
reached the Nore, and passed Herne bay about half-past twelve. 


During the royal visit to Scotland, the Prince of Wales and the 
Princess Royal will remain at Windsor castle, under the care of the 
Dowager Lady Lytellton. The Queen’s absence is not expected to 
exceed a fortnight. 


Friday being the aeeeeseety of the birthday of his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, when his Royal Highness completed his 23d year, hav- 
ing been born August 26th, 1819, the morning was ushered in by peals 
from the various churches in the metropolis, and in the royal parishes 
of St Margaret, Westminster, and Kensington, royal standards were 
hoisted on the church steeples. The day was also kept as a holyday 
at the public offices, and at 1 o’clock the park and Tower guns were 
fired. In the evening there were numerous illuminations at the west 
end of the town, &c. 


Friday last, the birthday of Prince Albert, was selected as the ap- 
propriate occasion for laying the keel of the Royal Albert, 120-gun ship, 
at Woolwich. The ceremony was begun by Miss Collier, the daughter 
of Sir Francis Collier, the superintendent of the dockyard; the lady 
striking the keel with a hammer as the shipwrights had placed it in 

ition. The length of the Trafalgar’s gun-deck was 206 feet 54 inches’; 
that of the Royal Albert’s gun-deck will be 220 feet. 


The Queen held a Privy Council at half-past two o’clock on Satur- 
day afternoon at Windsor castle. It was attended by his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert, Lord Wharnclitfe, the Lord Chancellor, Sir James 
Graham, Lord Stanley, the Right Honourable Henry Goulburn, the 
Earl of Liverpool, and the Earl of Jersey. Lord Stanley presented to 
the Queen the Bishop of Antigua, the Bishop of Gibraltar, the Bishop 
of Guiana, the Bishop of New South Wales, and the Bishop of Bar- 
badoes, to kiss hands upon their respective appointments. 


| 


‘From North America, British and United 


The southern conservatory at Buckingham palace is being pulled 
down, preparatory to the construction of the chapel royal, by Mr Blore. 


We have heard that a hundred of the oldest captains in the navy, 
not under 60 years of age, are to be allowed to retire with the rank of 
rear-admiral, on 20s. per diem.—-Unzted Service Gazette. 


A special commission is on the eve of being issued for the trial of 
the rioters apprehended during the late disturbances in the manufac- 
turing districts. Nothing is wanting but the nomination of the learned 
judges who are to undertake the arduous duty, and it is expected that 
this will be arranged forthwith. The last occasion of a commission 
being issued was for the trial of Frost and his companions in the win- 
ter of 1840. Lord Chief Justice Tindal, Mr Justice Williams, and Mr 
Sergeant Ludlow were the judges then appointed. The character of 
the recent outbreak being of so much more general a nature, there is 
every reason to believe that a greater number will be appointed. 


We have learnt within the last few days that Lord John Rus- 
sell has signified to Lord Palmerston, in answer to representations 
made by the latter, as to the necessity of the liberals advancing with 
the popular feeling, that closely connected as he (Lord J. Russell) is 
with the Bedford family, he could not consent to be a party to further 
reform; and that therefore, he thinks it were better if the opposition 
would look out for some other leader before the commencement of an- 
other parliamentary campaign.— Morning Advertiser. 


The Globe says, the amount of spurious bills in existence appears to 
have been about £377,000, and that either £57,000 or £72,000 out of 
the whole amount of £377,000 will be repudiated as being held by 
persons who have received them direct from Rapallo without giving 
value for them. Great dissatisfaction has been produced among the 
holders, by the announcement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
he had determined to defer the settlement of the claims acknowledged 
to be equitable until anothcr session. 


a 


IRELAND. 


Mr O'Connell having declared his determination not to accept a 
renewal of the office of lord mayor of Dublin for the next year, the 
town council will have to elect some other member of that body to the 
office on the Ist of November next. It is considered very likely that 
Alderman Roe, one of the wealthiest and most respected citizens, will 
be the new lord mayor.—Chronicele. 


The Dublin Evening Mail of Monday announces that Archdeacon 
Pakenham is to be the new bishop, and Mr T. B. C. Smith the soli- 
citor-general. 


In Cork, the sale of spirits is unusually slack. There are at this 
moment no fewer than three thousand puncheons on the hands of the 
distillers, without any appearance of their being expeditiously bought. 


The Limerick Reporter states that Father Mathew intends paying 
Scotland another visit in October next. In May it is understood he 
will visit London. His invitations are more frequent than he can 
— attend to, or, indeed, than he can spare time to answer. The 

ing of the French is most anxious to introduce him to his dominions. 
The people of Canada are daily forwarding pressing invitations to him. 
tates, he is receiving con- 
stant requests to preach the mission in that part ofthe world. At this 
rate Father Mathew, in the extent and importance of this moral revo- 
lution, bids fair to eclipse the fame of those whose genius and exploits 
have hitherto controlled the destiny of nations. 


The Chronicle of Friday contains accounts of no less than three dif- 
ferent murders perpetrated in different parts of the country. As an 
industrious and strictly honest man, named Thomas Long, from the 
parish of Emly, was returning from Limerick, in company with some 
of his neighbours, they were attacked, without the least provocation, 
by some blood-thirsty miscreants, with stones. Therest fled; but the 
unfortunate Long being overtaken by his savage and merciless assail- 
ants, was brutally murdered. His brains actually besprinkled the wall 
near which he was first felled by his assassins! No cause can be as- 
signed for this wanton and diabolical deed of blood, as the victim was 
of releasably uiet and inoffensive habits. Another of the murders 
took place at Kilrush. Both the murderer, whose name is sup- 
posed to be Michael Tygue, and his victim Honeen, had violated the 
temperance pledge many times, and set out together to meet Father 
Matthew, for the purpose of renewing it. When they came to Kilrush 
they began to drink, and went out together in a state of beastly in- 
toxication. The third case is that of a man named Mercer who, on 
his way home from market to his residence at Glenkean, was assaulted 
about three miles from the town, and so severely beaten that he died 
a few days after. 


SCOTLAND. 

Her Masesty’s Visitr.—The Town Council of Edinburgh have fixed 
to have an illumination of the metropolis, and a large fire on the sum- 
mit of Artnur’s seat, on her Majesty’s arrival. Fires will also be 
simultaneously mgt rer on other prominent hills on the same night. 
The expected royal visit and its accompanying rejoicings seem to absorb 
all the faculties and attention of Edinburgh and its neighbourhood. 


On Monday evening last, a mneeting was held on the Carlton hill, to 
consider the present state of the country. The attendance was nume- 
rous, and the proceedings were conducted with great propriety. At 
least 5,000 persons were present, mostly operatives and young men, 
but all orderly and attentive. ‘The principal speaker on the occasion 
was Mr Lowrey, who advised his auditors not to follow the example 
of the operatives in Lancashire, as they could not possibly gain the 
charter by means of a general strike under their present circumstances. 


Tue Harvest.—From the commencement of the harvest, reaping 
has proceeded without a single check, and in this neighbourhood is all 
but compl@ed. Never in the memory of man has the weather been 
more favourable for harvest operations, nor has the quality of the grain 
ever been exceeded. The wheat, although yet too soft in condition to 
admit of the weight being exactly ascertained, is perhaps as perfect as 
regards quality as we may ever hope tosee it. On a large number of 
farms the whole grain has been already safely stacked, and although 
the stack yards, from the straw being less bulky than usual, may ex- 
hibit an appearance of rather less than an average bulk, there is now 
no doubt that the produce on the barn floor will be at least as much 
above an average, as the weight of the straw is under it.—Scotsman. 
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On Thursday morning, an accident of a fatal description had nearly 
taken place at Newhaven, and was only prevented by the intrepidity of 
a hoy, assisted by his brothers. A gentleman who was bathing near 
the Chain pier, swam out a short distance, and losing confidence sunk 
two or three times. A boy, named Alexander Fairbairn, about fifteen 
or sixteen years of age, courageously swan to his assistance, and suc- 
ceeded in getting hold of his arm, when the gentlemen, unfortunately 
seizing him by both arms, pulled him under the water, so that they 
were both in imminent danger of being drowned. Two of the boy’s 
brothers, who were on the pier at the time, seeing this, jumped into 
the water, and, by the joint assistance of the three brothers, the gen- 
tleman was brought in to the steps of the pier, and thus saved from a 
watery grave. 


INSURRECTION OF OPERATIVES. 


The disturbances in the northern districts have almost wholly sub- 
sided during the past week. The operatives, however, still show a 
great unwillingness to return to work, and in many places still hold 
out with the hope of inducing the master-manufacturers to submit to 
their terms. 


MANCHESTER.—The week has passed off here without anything of 
moment to interrupt the prevailing tranquillity. A government com- 
missioner, Mr Gregory, was sent down in the early part of the week, 
for the purpose of examining into the origin and causes of the riots, 
and the nature of the proceedings taken to suppress them. Each day 
more of the operatives have resumed work, but it is still very far from 
peing general, and meetings have been frequently held among the 
turn-outs, at which they have still demanded the wages of 1839. The 
examination of prisoners has been proceeded with without intermission. 
Hutchinson, who acted as chairman of the trades’ delegates; Leech, 
the president of the executive chartist committee; and Turner, the 
a of the seditious placard, have been heavily bailed to re-appear. 

e question of the charter has been entirely dropped. ‘The dressers 
and dyers resumed work at the required advance of wages, but with 
this exception, no terms have been come to. The class of operatives 
who most complain of the excessive low price of their wages, are the 

ower-loom weavers, hand-loom weavers, carders, and coarse-spinners. 

e fine-spinners are considered to have tolerably fair wages, and few 
of them have complained. On Friday evening a slight interruption to 
the public peace occurred near a place called Little Ireland, but it was 
soon suppressed by the police. An attack was made on the hands of 
Mr Fairweather as they were leaving his mill, and some stones were 
thrown, but the damage done was trifling. In order to prevent any 
further outbreak in that neighbourhood, a police station was formed 
there ; and it is intended cunstantly to have a number of police on duty 
in case their services should be required. Meanwhile there appear to 
be confident hopes of a revival of trade, and it is anticipated when 
work is generally resumed, this will become more manifest. Prices 
on articles of manufacture have considerably advanced in consequence 
of the prolonged strike. It was fully expected that something like a 
general resumption of labour would take place on Monday morning. 
This we regret to say was not, however, the case. Adequate arrange- 
ments were made for the protection of the mills which might be opened, 
but very few returned to work. The great majority of the operatives 
employed in the cotton mills and the weavers still abstain from return- 
ing to their regular employment; but there is no apprehension that the 
tranquillity of the town will be disturbed. 

The latest accounts received in Manchester from the manufacturing 
towns in the immediate neighbourhood, are ofa favourable character, 
inasmuch as no interruption of the peace of the different places has 
taken place. At Stockport, Hyde, Staleybridge, Ashton, and other 
parts, oe hands continue out, and no change of any importance has 
occurred. 


In the smaller manufacturing towns the o 
been more determined in still remaining out than in Manchester. At 
Stockport the mills were opened under protection of the police; but 
very few could work for want of hands. A meeting of shopkeepers, 
in their capacity of special constables, sent a deputation to the magis- 
trates, with a request that they would mediate between the masters 
and men; but the pogrnetes replied that it would be beyond their 

rovince to do so. Such meetings have for the future been prohibited. 
ere appears no present prospect of the dispute being settled. At 
Oldham matters have been in the most unsatisfactory state. Early in 
the week many mills had resumed work ; but it was found necessary 
to keep up a strong force of special constables. On Wednesday morn- 
ing last a large mob proceeded to turn out the hands of Mr Hartley, 
and forced their way into the mill by wrenching off the door. The 
wey were soon on the spot, the Riot act was read, and there was a 
ght between the civil force and the mob ; the police being beaten off, 
and two of their number seriously hurt. Another attack was made 
on the factory of Mr James Lees; but here the workpeople, armed 
with pick-handles, beat off the assailants, who were dispersed by a 
body of special constables. Crowds continued to assemble, and the 
shops were all closed. At ten a party of military arrived from Man- 
chester, and the streets were cleared. Subsequently, Yardley, a chartist 
leader, was arrested in his own house. Tranquillity has since been 
restored, but very few of the operatives have yet returned to work. 


At Bury two or three of the mills resumed work on Friday, but the 
majority are still at a stand. ‘The workpeople require the wages of 
1840, and pledge themselves to protect both the persons and property 
of their masters if they will accede to their demands. 


At Rochdale the mills generally have resumed work. Several of 

the hands who have taken an active part in the late outbreaks have 
been dismissed; and their places supplied by others who have for- 
merly been unemployed. ‘There is said to be a great disparity of the 
wages paid for the same kind of work by the millowners in the town, 
which is one cause of twoor three factories not having resumed. The 
late cessation of employment has caused a great increase of applicants 
for parish relief. 
_ All the mills have resumed work at Bolton, and the town has been 
in a peaceful state during the whole week. The majority of the mill- 
owners have consented to an advance of 10 per cent. on the wages of 
their people, with the condition also that the masters shall find the 
gas—equal to another advance of 24 or 3 per cent. 

All is quiet at Lancaster, but the hands continue out. Applica. 


ratives appear to have 


tions for relief are increasing very fast, and the House of Correction is 
full of prisoners. 

At Middleton, after an ineffectual attempt to procure an advance 
the weavers returned to work on Friday. ‘The hands of most of the 
mills at Heywood have also their employment. 

The operatives of Ashton and Staleybridge are almost to a man stil] 
out, and refuse to work on any but the terms they have laid down, 
At Wigan the whole of the mills have resumed work. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TyNE.—At this place large chartist meetings have 
taken place, and a determination was come to, to cease work until 
the charter became the law of the land. Peace however was 
preserved. 


NotrinGHAM.—Disturbances again broke out in the town on Tues- 
day. Great numbers assembled from the surrounding villages, and 
formed in a body numbering about 5,000 on Mapperly hi The 
police and military were sent to the spot, and ordered them to dis- 
perse. This they refused to do, and about 400 of them were taken 
prisoners, by order of Colonel Rolleston, the chief magistrate, and 
marched off to the House of Correction. The main body of the mob 
followed ; and near Gallows hill they attempted a rescue, Groening 
and yelling, and discharging vollies of stones. The soldiers charged, 
and the way was cleared; and by four o’clock all the 400 prisoners 
were lodged in the prison. About two hours later, 250 were, after a 
brief examination, liberated on their own recognisances, with a cau- 
tion. On Wednesday, a great number were discharged altogether, 
for want of clear evidence against them; about fifty were bound over 
to keep the peace; and others were remanded. According to the 
latest accounts the peace of the town was completely restored. 


LeicesterR.—This town has for the most part been quiet during the 
ast week, and business has been generally resumed. On Friday, super- 
intendent Cotterill of the Newcastle-under-Lyne police arrived at 
Leicester, with a warrant for the apprehension of Thomas Cooper, the 
leader of the Shaksperean chartists of the town, a person whose 
name has been rather unenviably mixed up for some ge past with 
the history of that borough. Shonee was found in his shop by the 
policemen, and offered no resistance. Sergeant Wright of the town 
police took him into custody, and found a letter upon his person ad- 
dressed to White, a chartist of Birmingham, which he said he would 
rather should not have been discovered. Several letters and papers in 
his shop were also secured. After undergoing a private examination 
before the mayor, he was conveyed to the railway station. A large 
crowd of persons assembled to see him taken there, but no attempt at 
rescue was made. He was apprehended on suspicion of having 
concernei in, and instigated the late outrage at Hanley. Several of 
the prisoners apprehended during the turn-out have been examined, 
and committed for trial. 


Dvup.ey.—Great excitement was caused in this town on Friday, by 
the arrest of Mr O’Neil, the christian chartist, while on his way to 
attend a public meeting in Dudley. He was apprehended at Craidley, 
and on Saturday morni underwent an examination before the 
magistrates. Sufficient evidence could not, however, be produced to 
warrant his committal, and he was remanded till Monday. During 
his examination, the greatest excitement prevailed in the town. The 
Riot act was read, and the streets cleared, and the town was subse- 

uently quiet. On Monday Mr O'Neil was re-examined before Lord 
Lyttelton, Mr T. Badger, the Rev. W. H. Cartwright, &c. He was 
charged with ‘ Being, together with divers other evil-disposed 
persons, unlawfully assembled together on Friday last to the dis- 
turbance of the public peace, notwithstanding the proclamation of 
her Majesty, lately issued, forbidding all such meetings.’ The con- 
fusion outside the court however wasso great, that orders were given 
for the streets to be cleared. The charge against Mr O’Neil rested 
chiefly upon the evidence of a Mr Dransfield, who ch the priso- 
ner with using inflammatory language at a meeting at the Five ways, 
in the parish of Rowley. Sufficient evidence not having been procured 
against Mr O’Neil for a charge of sedition, the magistrates committed 
him for being present at an illegal meeting to take his trial at Stafford. 
A person named Blanchfield was committed at the same time. They 
however said they were willing to take bail, O’Neil himself in 200/., 
two sureties of 100/. each ; Blanchfield in 100/., and two sureties in 
50/. each. 

The colliers in this district and in the neighbourhood of Coventry 
and the Potteries still remain out, and the country is perambulated by 
parties of them, who beg for subsistence. Peace has been generally 
preserved, but things are still very unsettled and the military are con- 
stantly on the alert. A disturbance, however, occurred at West 
Bromwich, on Monday morning. A body of the colliers, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Oldbury, Bilston, and Wednesbury, entered the town, 
with the view, it is supposed, of stopping the works of the Earl of 
Dartmouth. A troop of cavalry was immediately dispatched in the 
direction of Darlaston, to drive the insurgents back ; but while the 
troops were occupied in one direction, another body of colliers, who 
had arrived from a different quarter, attacked a public house, near the 
church, demolished the windows, and severely injured several of the 
special constables. 13 of the rioters have since been committed to 
Stafford gaol, and were escorted to the railway by the Walsall troop 
of Yeomanry. 

BrrminenaM.—All fear for the peace of this town appears now to 
have entirely subsided. The magistrates, however, still keep up the 
precautionary measures with which they commenced, and will, in no 
instance, allow of a public meeting, and the police actually put down 
every semblance of one. George White, the chartist, was arrested on 
Friday morning, at a public house in Hurst street, by Inspector W. 
Hall. He met him coming out of the house, u which a slight 
scuffle ensued between them. They both fell to the ground, but Hall 
recovered himself and captured his prisoner, and conveyed him to the 

ublic office in Moor street. In an hour after he was placed at the 

ar, and evidence of his having been present and used exciting lan- 
guage at an illegal meeting being given, the magistrates ordered him to 
be committed, or find bail, himself in £200, and two others in £60. 
The increasing number of colliers from Staffordshire who come daily 
into Birmingham to solicit assistance, has caused the magistrates to 
issue a notice under the Vagrant act, prohibiting all from 
begging in the streets, and the police have orders to remove them out 
of the town. A letter from Stafford states that nearly 700 prisoners 
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are in the gaol of that town, and a large accession is expected from the 
potteries and district. 

CARLISLE.—The strike during the last week extended to this town, 
and on Wednesday last all the mills in Carlisle, with the exception of 
two, had stopped work, and a numerous body of turn-outs, amounting, 
it is said, to 500 or 600 men, proceeded towards the factory of Messrs 
Rothwell and Co., with the intention of forcing the workmen there to 
join the movement. ‘The yeomanry had just returned to their quarters 
when they were again summoned to duty. Their services were not 
required. The mob having been induced to forego their intention. 
According to the latest accounts the town was quiet, but the strike still 


continued. A meeting of the spinners and dyers was held, when the” 


expediency of rcturning to their work was discussed, but they separated 
without coming to any arrangement. 

The Somerset papers contain the account of a strike among the 
manufacturing population of Chard and its neighbourhood, in that 
county. No disturbances had, however, taken place, and it was 
hoped the matter would be speedily settled. 

e miners in the district around Falmouth turned out during the 
last week, but the masters acceded to their demands, and the men re- 
sumed work. 

The latest accounts from Yorkshire represent the strike, in that 
county, as entirely at an end, and business has returned to its usual 
channels, though trade has received a great shock, from which it is 
expected some time must elapse before it entirely recovers. 


WALES. 

Mertuyr Typvit.—aA large meeting of the turn-outs was held on 
Tuesday last, on the mountains at Aberdare, and the result of their 
deliberations was a resolve to return to work. Accordingly on Wed- 
nesday most of them returned to their employment, but in many in- 
stances the masters refused to receive them, and have discharged 
several of their hands. ‘Tranquillity appears now fully restored, and 
business is proceeding as usual. 


SCOTLAND. 

The strike of the working classes, which had but partially prevailed 
in Scotland, has greatly extended itself during the past week, though 
but little fear is apprehended of serious disturbances arising from it. 

DuMFERMLINE.—On Tuesday last a numerous meeting of the work- 
ing classes took place, when resolutions were adopted denouncing 
class legislation as the sole cause of their sufferings, and pledging 
themselves to abstain from labour for eight days ; and if the example 
was followed by others, not to resume the production of wealth until 
the people’s charter become the law. These resolutions have been 
complied with to a fearful and unprecedented extent. Weavers, 
wrights, shoemakers, tailors, smiths, iron-founders, and every other 
trade have struck work. On Thursday another large meeting was 
held at the Crossgates, and it is stated there were between 15,000 and 
20,000 persons present. The road leading from Dunfermline to the 
Crossgates was literally covered with the people. The resolutions 
adopted and agreed to were the same as adopted at the mecting in 
Dunfermline. The ——_ went away to their respective homes peace- 
ably, and with the full determination to stand by their resolutions. 
One or two of the masters have agreed to give the colliers an advance 
of wages in the neighbourhood of Airdrie and Coatbridge, and some 
of the pits have resumed work. In Ayrshire the men still stand out 
peaceably. 

Dunprz.—This town which has been very restless for a long time 
was, on the 22nd inst, the scene of a strike. A meeting was held in 
the evening, at which not fewer than 10,000 or 12,000 persons were 
present, when it was all but unanimously resolved, ‘to strike work, 
and not commence again until the people’s charter be the law of the 
land.’”” This resolution alarmed the authorities, and a vast number of 
special constables were sworn in. Meetings were held on Monday 
and Tuesday, but no disposition to rioting was evinced. The unem- 

ployed paraded the town, but sedulously kept the peace. The mili- 
tary were called out and the Riot act read. Warrants were issued by 
the magistrates against Mr J. Duncan and Mr Penny, the leaders of 
the chartists in that town, and by the latest accounts the former had 
been apprehended. 


MISCELLANEOUS. | 


Ligutninc at Sea.—The British brig Mary, arrived at Quebec from 
London, was struck with lightning, on her e to the former port, 
on the night of the 16th of July, in lat. 46 30, long. 57, at 1l p.m. It 
commenced blowing a gale, accompanied by a heavy torrent of rain, 
which was attended by vivid flashes of lightning and loud peals of 
thunder. The vessel was literally encompassed and illuminated by the 
electric fluid playing, as it were, in garters and broad ribands all around, 
and with one simultaneous shock, at almost the same moment, struck 
the top-gallant and fore-masts, splintering each; it then alighted on 
the chain cable, 90 fathoms long, which was coiled up in the middle of 
the dock, close to the windlass, and every object seemed as if it were 
bespangled with large sparks of glowing fire ; its effect was so power- 
ful as to throw the mate and three of the crew prostrate a few feet 
from where the last explosion took place, it then ran along the chain 
cable, and passed into the sea. 

DavxeitH Parace.—The palace of Dalkeith, to which her Majesty 
will proceed on her landing in Scotland, is a magnificient structure. 
It stands on a knoll overlooking the conftience of the north and south 
branches of the river Esk. The approach to the house and the banks 
of the river are adorned with plantations. For many ages, antecedent 
to the erection of the present noble editice, there had stood on this spot 
a castle of considerable strength, the residence of Morton. Dalkeith 
—_ was built about the beginning of the last century, by Anne, 

uchess of Buccleugh, widow of the unfortunate James Duke of Mon- 
mouth, natural son of Charles the Second. It consists of a front 
adorned with columns of the Corinthian order, and a double wing at 
each end. The great court between the palace and the park is very 
spacious, environed with balustrades of iron, between pillars of free- 
stone. The park, which abounds in woods, particularly antique oaks, 


consists of about 800 Scotch acres, and is surrounded by a high wall. 
The rivers North and South Esk run through the park, and unitet heir 

Majesty George the 
upon his visit to 
inburgh. 


streams about half a mile below the house. His 
Fourth took up his residence at Dalkeith 
Scotland. Dalkeith is about six miles from 


Irat1aAn Boys.—A number of Italian gentlemen in this country have 
formed themselves into a committee, for the purpose of erecting a 
school and giving gratuitous education to the minstrel mendicants, or 
Italian boys, who are so constantly seen exhibiting on the highways. 
About 200 children are already receiving the benefits of this plan. 


Tue Vicar AND THE PLuG War !—On Tuesday week, the day after 
the lancers had driven the people from the streets, the worthy vicar of 
Huddersfield went to the Guildhall, in a state of morbid excitement, 
and in a most pitiful and imploring manner requested the sitting ma- 
gistrates to grant him a part of the military force at their command, 


to be stationed in the church, which he greatly feared was in most 


imminent danger! of being attacked by the chartists! He had been 
informed that on the day previous, a large number had been in the 
church yard, and even that very morning, as he had come on the 
street, he had actually seen two chartists looking at the church!!! 
he therefore trusted their worships would grant him the soldiers to 
protect the church from the premeditated attack! The magistrates 
smiled at the poor afflicted priest, and after a great deal of labour and 
patience, succeeded in making him understand that the people really 
contemplated no mischief whatever to the church ; that the present 
war was not against either the vicar or his church, but simply against 
the boiler plugs! The worthy vicar then left the hall apparently dis- 
satisfied.—Leeds Times. 

FERMENT AMONG THE Bisnors.—We understand that the serious ill- 
ness of the Archbishop of Canterbury has occasioned an extraordinary 
ferment among the bishops, all of whom are as busy as a certain noto- 
rious personage is said to be in a high wind. Excter has laid aside his 
intention of paying a second ~isit, at the public expense, to the Scilly 
islands, and is preparing, instead, a pamphlet, whose object is to prove 
that the present government is the best of all possible governments, 
and Sir R. Peel the best of all possible premiers ; while London, equally 
on the alert, has been seen frequently, within the last few days, flitting 
to and fro between Whitehall gardens and Downing street, and yes- 
terday had not even a spare hour to himself to count the atheistical 
wherries that floated past Fulham on a pleasure voyage to Richmond. 
The episcopal bench has not been so active as it is now since the death 
of the last archbishop, or rather since the majority of the ghostly pre- 
lates combined to throw out the Reform bill. The news of the Pope’s 
landing at Dover with a cargo of faggots would not occasion half such 
an excitement among them. Wesincerely trust that to-day’s bulletin 
of the Archbishop’s health —_ be favourable, for he is really a kindly 
and tolerant clergyman, and his convalescence will tend to calm the 
affectionate and disinterested disquietude of his expectant successors. 
—Sun. 

LonGeEvity oF Marrrep Men.—The mortality of bachelors, from 
the ages of 30 to 45, is 27 percent. Of married men, of the same ages, 
18 per cent. For 41 bachelors, who attain the age of 40, there are 78 
married men. The difference is more striking as age advances. At 
the age of 60, there are but 22 bachelors alive for 48 married men; at 
70 years, 11 bachelors for 27 married men; and at 80 years, for 3 
bachelors there are 9 married men.—Dr Casper, of Berlin. 


LiBERIA.—COLONISATION AND CuRisTIANITY.—‘‘ It is difficult to ex- 
press our feelings in reference to the mockery that passes current for 
Christianity. The following paragraph, with its introductory lines by Mr 
Child, the editor of the Standard, contains developments which ought 
to make Christendom blush.’’— Practical Christian.— ‘* LipERtIa.— 
Behold how colonisation Christianises Africa! What a holy mission- 
ary station she has established! The Rev. Mr Harris, a coloured 
clergyman and missionary from Liberia, was ein, F comeggrange en by the 
Rev. Mr Gurley, to a public meeting in Andover, Mass., to show forth 
the transcendant excellence of colonization. We extract the following 
from the reverend missionary’s account of that eminently Christian 
colony :—‘ Farms are beginning to come on—it is getting more healthy. 
Wars are frequent. I have been in several. Rev. George Brown, 
formerly from Connecticut, resided at a mission house, and wishing 
my wife to assist in teaching school. After some hesitation we went ; 
but I refused to remain unless he would get more arms and ammuni- 
tion. He sent to Monrovia and got 8 guns, and I procured 100 cart- 
ridges, 15 of which I put into my own cartridge box. We also got a 
keg of powder, 6 pounds buck shot, axes and cutlasses. During this 
time we were having revivals—five and six converted at a meeting, 
and feel happy. One night we kept up our meeting until past 12 
o’clock, and the people were getting religious and beconiing happy. I 
went home after it was done, and my wife was sick, but I sat up read- 
ing the bible. When the cry of war was heard, I caught my musket, 
and called Mr Brown and all the rest to fight. We went at it. I 


fired the first musket, and put 52 buck shots into Grotio. He was a 
powerful enemy, everywhere feared. The people came hundreds of 
miles afterwards to see his head and eyes. I will close by saying that 


we must go to Africa to do good.’ ”’-—From the Friend of Man, July 5. 

West Inpta Mart.—We hear that the government is about to re- 
commission ten of the ten-gun packet brigs, it is said to convey as be- 
fore the West India mails. This much is certain, estimates have been 
requested as to how short a time may be necessary to refit ten of these 
vessels.— Globe. 

Trape with Cu1na.—We have never yet carried on a trade with 
less risk and less loss from mercantile default than our trade with 
China. No market has ever exhibited a more sustained character. In 
extending our commercial relations with these regions, we appeal to 
the necessities and the taste of illimitable populations. 100,000,000 
British subjects in India consume annually 6d. per head of British 
manufactures. Our late slave population consume £5 head; our 
new colonial population £12 per head. lf the 100,000,000 of our fellow 
subjects in Hindostan were to consume per head one-tenth of the 
quantity required by one of our late slaves, India alone would take 
£50,000,000 sterling of goods annually from Manchester and Sheffield 
and Birmingham.— Times. 

Nicer Expepition. — ‘The Niger expedition, by a parliamentary 
return published last week, appears to have cost, so far as the accounts 
can be at present made up, in building an outfit £40,381 14s 4d. ; 
stores and materials, including provisions, medicines, &c., £23,570 


4s. 7d.; salaries and wages, £18,102 4s 7d.; making a total of 
£82054 3s. 6d. It is estimated that the balance in of £19,182 


16s. 6d., will be amply sufficient for the payment of all expenses ac- 
cruing to the present time. 
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LITERATURE. 
The Life and Labours of Adam Clarke, LL.D. Second Edition. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


“Tis sixty years since” Adam Clarke preached his first sermon, 
totally unconscious of the honourable and successful career which 
was before him; and perhaps no man ever achieved so much who 
had from the beginning to contend with so many discouragements. 
Methodism was at that time not more than forty years old—it was 
the sect everywhere spoken against. The world was not its friend, 
nor the world’s law; nor was its internal organisation what it after- 
wards became. Considering the lamentable want of knowledge and 
of education among the generality of its preachers, its progress was 
most surprising; and we cannot doubt that the cause was the cause 
of God. The presiding spirit, the founder of the body, possessed 
absolute and irresponsible power over it. He was formed by nature 
to be an hicrarch ; happily grace made him a Christian. His piety 
was a3; ardent as his policy was subtle; hence he is little less than 
adored by his followers. His name and the sect are so blended that 
while a vestige of the latter remains the former cannot be forgotten. 
In a twofold sense he, being dead, yet speaketh. He is not only an 
instructor, but an oracle; not only are his works and example the 
inheritance of jhis successors—he presides over them still. We are 
oe now of the community in their strictly religious character— 
the zmpertum in imperio. As a body politic, as it has grown up to 
be, it acknowledges another master, yields to another influence. 
Toryism is the God of its idolatry, and it is a pander to the state 
curch; with honourable individual exceptions it is allied with the 
enemies of British liberty—-civil and religious. ‘The church laughs 
in its sleeves of lawn that, by its unmeaning flatteries it is cajoling 
the Wesleyan methodists, and fighting them against the dissenters 
in its own behoof. But the Wesleyan hierarchy, governed by a 
profounder policy, laughs in its turn. They feel their exact posi- 
tion, and they know how to turn it to the best account. They are 
so far opposed to dissent, as association with dissenters might affect 
the unity of methodism; and they are so far in alliance with the 
church as that alliance is favourable to its own exclusive advance- 
ment and extension. ‘They are of the church just so long as, in 
ane of influence and power, the church maintains its precedence ; 

ut should the church descend from her exclusive pre-eminence, it 
will be no fault of theirs if methodism do not instantly become the 
established hierarchy. Methodism, from its complete organisation, 
may supplant or supersede the church of England; but never will 
it make a sacrifice, either of its numbers or its wealth, to save that 
or any other church from perdition. It is no doubt a refined and 
subtle policy thus to stand by the church, for the purpose of dis- 
arming its enmity and strengthening ourselves at the expense of its 
weakness. But methodism has even improved upon this. By stig- 
matising dissenters as political partisans, as aiming to subvert the 
church, it further lulls to sleep the suspicions of the hierarchy as to 
the selfishness of its own designs; while, by exciting the prejudices 
of its people against dissent, it secures them within its pale, and 
preserves them from the contamination of those principles of Chris- 
tian liberty which dissenters are known to chevich, and which, once 
introduced among the methodist laity, would soon prove fatal to 
the supreme dominion of their clerical conference. 

Dr Adam Clarke’s Memoirs, by his son, to which we have referred 
have been so long before the public, and have commanded such an ex- 
tensive circulation, that it is not necessary for us to trace his progress 
from the village school of his father to the Kingswood a/ma mater 
of methodism; or to follow him through his various circuits, and to 
mark his astonishing perseverance in spite of all obstacles, and his 
active labours and journeys to make himself a scholar of a very 
high order; nor should we give the generality of our readers in- 
formation, were we to detail the recorded incidents of his life after 
he became known and honoured by men of all churches and of all 
creeds. We are glad to refer them to a single volume, where they 
will find the substantial contents of the more enlarged memoirs. 
This volume is more methodistic in its character than the work to 
which we have alluded, though we suspect that the very large 
portion, written by Dr Clarke himself in the third person, has been 
taken by the editor from these volumes. Dr Clarke’s first interview 
with Mr Wesley is characteristic of that remarkable man. He knew 
that the youth before him had received no theological instruction 
to qualify him for the ministry, and he was totally ignorant of the 
nature and extent of his intellectual attainments, yet he sends him 
forth to preach; and from that hour, till he rose to eminence by his 
own unassisted and persevering efforts, he had no rest for the sole 
of his foot. 

The haughty prelate and the beneficed priest may read many 
of the details contained in this volume concerning the severe 
labours and privations of the earlier methodist preachers with 
the smile of contempt; and the Wesleyan ministers of the pre- 
sent day may feel thankful that with them the winter is past and 
gone. But let them remember that the exploded system, severe 
and rigorous as it was, tested principle, invigorated faith, stimu- 
lated industry, and made the men on whom it operated more un- 
worldly, spiritual, and devoted-—that it formed the brightest charac- 
ters, whose histories adorn and dignify the annals of methodism— 
Clarke, Watson, Drew. We Oppo: whether methodism, as a re- 
ligion, a thing of heart and soul, is calculated to live in the meridian 
of temporal prosperity. Its rugged features are already softening 
down—and perhaps, up to a certain point, this may be a subject for 
congratulation rather than regret. But we think we see a tendency 
moving beyond that point. The methodist conference and an im- 
mense body of the people are quite as much distinguished by the 
support they uniformly give to despotic principles, as they are for 


their piety and zeal in advancing the cause of truth and righteous- 
ness. 

As a scholar, we think that Dr Clarke has been overrated; his 
present biographer more than once refers to his “ unrivaled, un- 
equaled, aor Saggy Dr Clarke had his whims, eccentricities, and 
extravagancies, and these are more or less visible in his various 
productions; his learned labours however entitle him to the respect 
of all biblical students. And after perusing the former and the 
present memoirs of his life, we are ready to say with the latter— 
“When we have made every abatement which his foibles and im- 
perfections demand, he still stands out confessedly a man of won- 
derful attainments—of a sagacious mind—of a large heart—of fer- 
vent piety; and we are only at a loss to decide in which character 
his excellence was most conspicuous—whetheras a scholar, a philan- 
thropist, or a Christian.” 


A Manual Explanatory of Congregational Principles. By George 
Payne, L.L.D. a+ By Dinnis. 


DISSENT must be embraced in the fullest conviction that itis an 
indispensable duty, or it will never thrive. It is its truth that must 
support it, or it will fall. It must, therefore, be well considered and 
understood ; the spirit of the world—the fascinations of a worldly 
and imposing would », are always operating against it. It cannot 
break the spell of Sables, The “ religion of barns,” it can rear no 
mitred front amid the “dim religious light” of abbeys and 
cathedrals. The worship is as simple as that of the primitive 
Christians, who senathied in an upper room for prayer and breaking 
of bread ; the garb it wears is that of the carpenter’s son of Naza- 
reth ; it inherits only his poverty—its associates are Paul the 
tent maker, and the biaane of the lake of Gennesareth ; the 
badge of its ministers is not the crosier but the cross; it sits not 
like a queen to command, and to receive the homage and wealth 
of nations, but with its few weary pilgrims, it labours up the steep 
ascent of suffering ; its path to heaven is not the broad road of 
worldly distinction, where thousands. greet and — but the 
narrow way of loneliness and self-denial ; it neither soothes the 
senses, conciliates the prejudices, nor tolerates the propensities of 
mankind ; therefore all manner of evil is spoken of it falsely. Yet 
can it boast its able champions; now, as of old, it could count with 
devout humility a goodly number of confessors and martyrs. Now is 
the time when all faithful nonconformists whose nonconformity is of 
the essence of their religion, and it must be if they understand either 
the one or the other, ought to stand fast by the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made them free. The abettors of church establishments under- 
stand their principles, and have laid down their plan of warfare and 
aggression—where to attack, what weapons to employ, and how to 
carry on the conflict with the surest expectation of success. We 
must meet them after their own fashion, conquer by resorting to 
their tactics—that is, our advocates must be competent to their 
task, and we must not content ourselves with elaborate works. and 
the mere polemics of the thing. We must have our /yra apostolica— 
our public journals, diurnal, monthly, and quarterly ; and especially 
our sharp missiles, that are so cheap that the wealthy may cir- 
culate them by thousands, and that all may read their pages in a 
few minutes ; the contents of which they shall never forget as long 
as they live. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The Christian Mother. By Mrs MILNer. 

Barnes on Revivals. 

Word of Advice to the Chartists. 

Our Home Population. 

The Constitutional Right to a Revision of the Land Tax. 
. Lhe Deacon’s Office: aSermon. By H. TREND. 

. Colonial Agency. 

. Addressesto Sunday School Children. 

. The Report of the Temperance Society. 

10. England under the Popish Yoke. 

11. Ierrick on Salvation. 

12. Love to Jae Essential to the True Knowledge of God: a Sermon. 


J. SORTAIN. 
13. Tour in Lancashire. By W.C. Taytor, LL.D. 
By J. ApsiEAD. 


14. Distress in Menchester. 
15. Diary of Madame D‘Arblay. Vol. IV. 
16. Matthew Henry's Commentay. Partl. Fisher. 
17. Dymond’s Essays on the Principles of Morality. 
18. Dress of the Clergy. 
19. Sermons prac Kettering at the Jubilee; with Account of the 
Meeting. 
20. Colonial Magazine for August. 
21. Original fat Ch Edited by Dr. Letrcui.p. 
t 


22. The Youthful Christian. 
23. Romanism and Puseyism. By Rev. James GopKIN. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


The independent church assembling at Capel Als, in the town of 
Llanelly, Carmarthenshire, under the pastoral care of the Rev. D. 
Rees, presents a wonderful instance of that power of self-extension, 
which is peculiar to the Christian system. Three years ago, 
owing to the great increase of the congregation, and the inter- 
mixture of the Welsh and English, it was resolved to erect a neat 
and commodious chapel in the centre of the town, to which the 
English members, with twenty others that understood both languages, 
repaired, to establish an English cause. ‘This infant church grows, 
and the cause thrives, amid all the disadvantages it has to encounter ; 
a minister was ordained there on the 11th of June, 1841. Soon after 
these friends had vacated their seats, the spacious chapel became 
inconveniently full, so as to render an enlargement, or the erection of 
another necessary. The latter alternative was chosen; a plain, commo- 
dious and extensive chapel (Siloah) was erected, and 120 of the mem- 
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bers residing in that locality consented to be formed into a Christian 
church in this new chapel on the 14th of January, 1841. Since that 90 
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have been added. Soon after this the old hive again filled, 
and it was resolved to build another chapel in a vicinity about two 
miles from the town, where about twenty of the members resided ; and 
on the 7th of March last, a church was formed which has already 
increased to 100 members. On the 25th of July the chapel was 
formally opened, when the Rev. Messrs Davies of Bethania, vans of 
Neath, Evans of Capel Sion, Williams of Llandilo, Jones of Bethesda, 
and Thomas of Adulam Merthyr preached. Onthe 27th the Rev. 
Thomas Rees of Aberdar was recognised as the pastor of the church 
at Siloah. The Rev. Mr Davies of Panteg delivered the introductory 
discourse ; the Rev. D. Rees gave a brief sketch of the steps that had 
led to the formation, and to the invitation of the Rev. T. Rees, and 
pe ar for the blessing of God on the union; the Rev. Mr Jones of 
wynfe, described the efficient minister, and Mr Evans of Three 
Crosses, the efficient church ; the Rev. Messrs Jones of Holywell, 
Thomas of Adulam, Evans of Neath, and Morrisof Glandwr, preached 
during the day; andthe Rev. Messrs Evans of Penygraig, and 
Williams of Llandilo, on the preceding evening. 


Hererrorp.—On Thursday, the 18th inst, the ordination ofthe Rev. 
Edward White, late of Cardiff, to the pastorate over the church at 
Eignbrook, took place. The Rev. Mr Bott, of Bromyard, commenced 
the religious services of the day. The Rev. Dr Redford, of Worcester, 
delivered a discourse upon the constitution of a Christian church. 
The Rev. Mr Griffiths, theological tutor of Brecon college, proposed 
the usual questions to the minister concerning his views of doctrine 
and discipline ; the Rev. Mr Blow, of Monmouth, offered the ordina- 
tion prayer; and the Rev. Mr Binney, of the Weigh house, London, 
concluded the engagements of the morning by a charge, founded on 
the words of Elihu, the son of Barachel, Job xxxiii. 3: ‘‘My words 
shall be of the uprightness of my heart, and my lips shall utter know- 
ledge clearly.’’ In the evening the Rev. John Clayton, jun., of Lon- 
don, preached to the people from the 1 Cor. iv, 1: ‘ Let a man so ac- 
count of us,’’ &c. 


CoicnEester.—The Rev. Robert Longford, late of Sible Hedingham, 
has accepted the invitation of the first baptist church, Colchester, to 
become their pastor, and will cominence his labours in that character 
at Michaelmas next. The present pastor of the church, Mr Reed, has 
been compelled to relinquish his office through ill health. 


Watwortu.—At a very numerous meeting, held on Monday week, 
of the church and seat holders, of Sutherland chapel, Walworth, a 
resolution expressive of their desire that the trustees would forward 
an invitation to the Rev. John Wood, of Malvern, in Worcestershire, 
to become their future pastor, was adopted. The trustees have every 
reason to believe that Mr Wood will accept the call, and commence 
his stated labours amongst them early in September next. 

East BuptercuH, Devon.—On Wednesday, the 3rd inst., the Rev. 
W. M. Tetley, late a student in Airedale college, near Bradford, 
Yorkshire, was ordained to the pastoral office over the church and 
congregation assembling in Salem chapel, East Budleigh, Devon. 


MARRIAGES. 

Aug. 26, at St George’s, Hanover square, bythe Archbishop of York, Lord PrupnHor, 
brother to the Duke of Northumberland, to Lady ELEANOR, eldest daughter of the 
Earl of GROsVENOR. 

Same time and place, Lord PARKER, eldest son of the Earl of Macclesfield, to Lady 
Mary FRANCES, second daugter of Earl Grosvenor. 

Aug. 22, at Camberwell, by the Rev. Edward Steane, Mr ALFrep Payne of Col- 
chester, to Exiza, eldest daughter of the late Mr R.G. MarTen. 

Aug. 23, at Okehampton, by the Rev. W. Rooker, Mr Pearse of Hatherleigh, soli- 
citor, to Sanau, daughter of W. Burp, Esq. 

Aug. 23, at the Old meeting, Royston, by the Rev. 8. 8S. England, Joun ForpHamM, 
Esq., of Royston, to Jang, third daughter of John BUTLER, Esq., of Royston. 

Aug. 23, at the Baptist chapel, Stratford-on-Avon, by the Kev. J. Edwards, JOHN 
Moors, Esq., surgeon, of Liverpool, to HANNAH, eldest daughter of the above Mr 
Epwaarps of Stratford. 

Aug. 24, by the Rev. R. B. Aspland, at the presbyterian chapel at Nether Knutsford, 
Cheshire, Sydney Aspland, Esq., of the Middle Temple, to Anne, daugiiter of the late 
W. W. Gaskell, Esq., of Latchford, near Warrington. 

DEATH. 

August 29, at his residence, Hampstead, T. N. LONGMAN, Esq., the eminent book- 

seller, of Paternoster row, aged 72. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


LONDON GAZETTE. 
Friday, August 26. 
BANKR!PTCY ANNULLED. 
Watsn, Joun, and HALForp, ELIJAu, Nottingham, tailors. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Benson, THOMAS, Darlington, Durham, grocer and druggist, to surrender Sept. 13, 
Oct. 7: solicitors, Mr Lever, 10, King’s road, Bedford row, London, and Mr J. 8. Pea- 
cock, Darlington. 

Crank, Jounx, Huttoft, Lincolnshire, cotton winder, dealer in thread, and shop- 
keeper, Sept. 17, Oct.7: solicitors, Messrs Bourne and Son, Alford, Lincolnshire, and 
Mr Scott, 25, Lincoln's inn fields, London. 

CoLLett, Hexry Joux, London and Manchester, warehonseman, Sept. 7, Oct. 7: 
solicitors, Messrs Adlington and Co., Bedford row, London, agents for Mr C. Cooper, 
Manchester. 

Ear.inp, Joun, Lower Thames street, victualer, Sept. 6, Oct. 7: solicitors, Messrs 
Martineau and Malton, Carey street, Lincoln's inn, 

Evam. WILLIAM, Huddersfield, Yorkshire, livery stable keeper and omnibus pro- 
prietor, Sept. 13, Oct. 7: solicitors, Mr D. Cornthwaite, Dean’s court, Doctor’s com- 
mons, London, and Mr J. Cornthwaite, Liverpool. 

Jerrerson, Ropert, Beverley, Yorkshire, grocer, Sept. 6, Oct. 7: solicitors, Messrs 
Dyneley and Co., 4, Bedford row, London,and Messrs Shepherd and Simpson, ene? 

bestnas, James Seymour, Alrewas, Staffordshire, woolstapler, Sept. 17, Oct. 7: 
solicitors, Mr Dove, 9, New Millman street, London, and Mr J. Smith, Rugeley. 

NgEwMAN, CHARLES, Scrips, Little Coggleshall, and Great Coggleshall, Essex, and of 
Lianon, Carmarthenshire, miller, Sept. & Oct. 7: solicitors, Messrs Blood and Doug- 
las, Witham, Essex, and Mr Vicker °, 25, Lincoln's inn fields, London. 

Pacmen, James, Lynn, Norfolk, draper, Sept. 7, Oct. 7: solicitors, Messrs Reed and 
Shaw, 2, Friday street, Cheapside. 

Reeve, Joun, 53, High Holborn, and 163, Drury lane, carver and gilder, Sept. 5, 
Oct. 7: solicitors, Messrs Blake and Lewis, Essex street, Strand. 

Topp, THoMAS, Manchester, dealer in cotton and woolen goods, Sept. 15, Oct. 7: 
solicitors, Messrs Milne and Co., Temple, London, and Messrs Crossley and Sudlow, 
Manchester. 

TOWNLEY, CHARLES JAMES, Liverpool, share broker and commission agent, Sept. 5, 
Oct. 7: solicitors, Mr Dean, 16, Essex street, Strand, London, and Mr A. haye, 
Liverpool. 

Samer, JoNATHAN, 6, Beech street, Barbican, City, bookseller, August 31, Oct. 7: 
solicitor, Mr Blane, 2‘, Lincoln’s inn fields, : 

SCOTCH SEQUFSTRATIONS. 

Easson, James, Blelock, Perthshire, grazier, Sept. 1, 22. 

Ranson, Epwarp, Aberdeen, china and glass merchant, Sept. 1 
f Sim, GeorGe, and Son, Glasgow, candle manufacturers, Sept. 2, 23. 

Wuite, Jonn and James, Auctermuchty, manufacturers, 1, 22. 

Wuvyte, James, Charlestown, Fifeshire, ship builder, August 31, Sept. 21. 

WILSON, Peter, Kilucadzow, Lanarkshire, spirit dealer, August 31, Se 


DIVIDENDS. fer es 

Sept. 16, Lenox, Liverpool, sail maker—Sept. 7, Haslett, Liverpool, provision dealer 
—Sept. 19, Holland, Manchester, and Atherton, near Leigh, Lancashire, power-loom 
manufacturer of calicoes—Sept. 21, Toney, Birmingham, draper—Sept. 16, Sheridan, 
Liverpool, provision dealer—Sept. 12, Clarke, Leamington Priors, Warwickshire, 
builder—Sept. 17, Goldney, Chippenham, Wiltshire, clothier—Sept. 20, Wise, Wolbo- 
rough, Devonshire, banker—Sept. 16, Jones and Windle, Liverpool, wine merchants— 
Sept. 17, Bogie, Liverpool, underwriter. 

CERTIFICATES—SEPT. 16. 

Scholes, Lostock hall, Lancashire, muslin manufacturer—Fisher, Walsall, Stafford- 
shire, ironmonger—Barrat, Great Pulteney street, Golden square, builder—Goodwin, 
of the George hotel, Bishop’s Stortford, Hertfordshire, innkeeper—Green, Cranbrook, 
Kent, grocer—Willon, King street, St Giles’s, London, stationer—Delamain, 37, St 
Mary-at-hill, London, wine merchant—H. Stevens, Willian, near Hitchin, Hertford- 
shire, and J. Stevens, Jlophill, near Silsoe, Bedfordshire, builders—Humphbreys, 
Cholmondeley, Cheshire, builder—W. and E. F. Finden, 18 and 19, Southampton place, 
New road, Loudon, engravers. 

PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Langley and Stevens, Little Chart, Kent, paper makers—Morris and Phillips, Os- 
westry, Shropshire, drapers—Glyde and Hammond, Yeovil, Somersetshire, glove ma- 
nufacturers—R. and T. Ferguson, Deptford, Kent, block makers—Fleming and Pol- 
litt, Stockport, Cheshire, tailors—Loch and Hall, Liverpool, commission merchants— 
T. and T. A. May, 12, Pall Mall, London, importers of wine—Carthew and Brooke, 
Woodbridge, Suffolk, attorneys—Mottram and Hargreaves, Liverpool, wool brokers— 
Allen and Lyon, Birmingham, printers—Rowe and Stump, Greenwich, Kent, linen 
drapers— Edwards and Son, Woodbridge, Suffolk, brewers—Jones and Ward, Cheap- 
side, City, silkmen—Lucas and Catling, 47, Mark lane, City, hemp merchants— W ald- 
fogel and Co., King’s Lynn, Norfolk, watch makers (so far as regards L. and A. Bela) 
—J. and H. H. Veysey, Salford and Manchester, ale and porter dealers. 


Tuesday Aug. 30. 


The following buildings are certified as places duly registered for solemnising mar- 
riages, pursuant to the act of 6 and 7 William IV., cap. 8 — 
‘he baptist meeting house, Braintree, Essex. John Cunnington, superintendent 
_ 
sbenezer chapel, Worle, Somersetshire. Richard Trew, superintendent registrar. 
INSOLVENT. 
MBARNS, WILLIAM, Liverpool, shawl dealer, Aug. 29. 
BANKRU PTS. 

APPLEGATU, AuGuUsTUS, Crayford, Kent, silk printer, Sept. 7, Oct. 11: solicitors, 
Messrs Mardon and Pritchard, Newgate street, London. 

Biaes, CHARLES, Manchester, commission agent, Sept. 13, Oct. 11: solicitors, Messrs 
Milne and Co., Temple, London, and Mr Jesse, Manchester, 

BopDINGTON, GeorGr, Warwick, Warwickshire, coach builder, Sept. 12, Oct. 11; 
solicitors, Messrs Watson and Broughton,5, Falcon square, London, and Mr J eremiah 
Briggs, Leicester. 

Bow Ler, Joun, Walsall, Staffordshire, carpenter, Sept. 14, Oct. 11: solicitors, Mr 
Thomas Harding, Birmingham, and Mr William Stafford, 13, Buckingham street, 
Strand, London. 

Burton, WILLIAM, Hutton, Yorkshire, miller, Sept. 6, Oct, 11: solicitors, Mr 
oa wy 15, Gray’s inn square, London, and Messrs Wilson and Faber, Stockton- 
on-Tees. 

CuraH, Epwarp, Bristol, hosier, Sept. 6, Oct. 11: solicitor, Mr W. H. Ashurst, 
Cheapside, London. 

CoQvuEREL, Louis, Leicester street, Leicester square, hotel keeper, Sept. 7, Oct. 11 : 
solicitors, Messrs Mullins and Pattison, 1, Great James street, Bedford row, London. 

FisueR, JuSEPH, Sneinton, Nottingham, boatwright, Sept. 9, Oct. 11: solicitors 
Messrs Emmet and Allen, 14, Bloomsbury square, London, and Mr Alfred Hucknall, 
Loughborough. 

GiFFORD, ANDREW GULLIFER, late of 82, Mark lane, City, wine merchant, Sept. 9, 
Oct. 11: solicitor, Mr St P. B. Hook, 11, Tokenhouse yard, Lothbury. 

Goope, Tuomas SMITH, Manchester, merchant, Sept. 9, Oct. 11: solicitors, Messrs 
Makinson and Saunders, 3, Elm court, Temple, London, and Messrs Atkinson and 
Saunders, Manchester. 3 

THomrson, THom'‘s, Hambleton-in-the-Fylde, Lancashire, tanner, Sept. 20, Oct. 11: 
solicitors, Messrs Wagstaff and Co., Warrington, and Messrs Sharpe and Co., 41, Bed- 
ford row, London. 

WARDEN, GronGe, Market Harborough, Leicestershire, innkeeper, Sept. 8, Oct. 11: 
solicitors, Messrs Austen and Hobson, Raymond buildings, Gray’sinn, London, and 
Mr James Ley Douglas, Market Harborough. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

CurRor, Rospert, of Dunduff, Fifeshire, September 6 and 23. 

DryYsDALE, JonHN and RoBERT, of Balbernie, near Markinch, Fifeshire, manufactu- 
rers, September 5 and 29. 

GALLI, CHARLES, of Edinburgh, picture dealer, September 6 and 27, 

M‘LAREN, Neit CAMPBELL, of Glasgow, accountant, September 2 and 23. 

ROBERTSON, James, of Dumfries, wood merchaut, September 6 and 22. 

Ropertson, Joun, of Dumfries, ship owner, September 6 and 27. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 22, Crowther, Charles street, Middlesex hospital, coach maker—Sept. 28, 
Morris, Chepstow, Monvmouthshire, timber eae age - 5 26, Dean, King’s heath, 
Worcesteishire, Cope, Manchester, and Tomlinson, jun., Birmingham, ironmasters— 
Sept. 22. Wright, Nottingham, dyer—Sept. 22, Hooley, Nottingham, miller—Sept. 22, 
Barker and Adams, Nottingham, hosiers—Sept. 20, Jackson, Haverhill, Essex, wine 
merchant—Sept. 21, Lloyd, Beaumaris, Anglesey, tanner—Oct.7, Haughton, Black- 
burn, Lancashire, cotton spinner—Sept. 26, Hounsfield, Manchester, commission mer- 
chant—Oct. 11, Pickering, Loughborough, Leicestershire, wine merchant—Sept. 20, 
Hilton, Manchester, cotton manufacturer—Sept. 27, Price and Edwards, Shrewsbury, 
bankers—Sept. 21, Kent, Burton-upon-Trent, Staffordshire, cordwainer—Sept. 21, 
Garry, Manchester, brass-founder—Sept. 30, Sleeman, Tenby, Pembrokeshire, wine 
merchant—Nov. 10, Evans, Darwen, Lancashire, ironfounder—Sept. 27, Yates, Bristol, 
merchant—Sept. 25, Gibbs, Cathay, Bristol, soap maker, 

CRETIFIC\TES—SEPT. 20. 

Woodman, of Great Billington, Bedfordshire, farmer—Hopkins, of Leighton Buz- 
zard, Bedfordshire, butcher— Paine, of Liverpool, drysalter—Durrant, of Southwick, 
and Brighton, Sussex, wharfinger—Endicott, of Bath, innkeeper—Mills, of Manor 
street, Clapham, Surrey, ship owner—Hawes, Crosswell, late of Devonport, but now 
of Wallbrook. City, wine merchant — Powell, of Birmingham, brass founder— 
Gladstone, of Poplar, Middlesex, shipwright. 

PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Watts and Mason, 2, St James street, and 365, Oxford street—Wright and Dods- 
worth, Bradford, Yorkshire, machine makers—Honsman and Woodcock, Pendleton, 
Lancashire, manufacturers of Maltby’s patent concentrated extract of logwood—Jevons 
and Co., of the Venallt iron works and collieries, near Neath, Glamorganshire, iron 
masters— Davison and Co., Stamford, Northumberland, farmers—Kingham and Dell, 
Richmond, Surrey, cooks and confectioners—Medland and Edwards, St Neot’s, Hun- 
tingdonshire, wine merchants—S. and M. D. Scott, Carlisle, Cumberland, mercers— 
Aylmer, and Co., Carlisle, common brewers (so far as r ds J. Hodgson)—P., B. and 
J. Fletcher, Burnley, Lancashire, plumbers and dasigiaton far as regards J. Fletcher) 
— Woodcock and Co., Wigan, Lancashire, miners— Roebuck and Tasker, Leeds, dyers 
—Sayce and Co., Mynydd mawr, Carmarthenshire, coal proprietors (so far as regards 
T. Pritchard)—FEarl and Harrison, Sunderland-near-the-sea, Durham, timber mer- 
chants—Bayley and Co., Rotherhithe, cement manufacturers—J. and A. Beaton, 129, 
Upper street, Islington, tailors—Relph and Witham, 6, Mitre court, Milk street, City, 
warehousemen—Staite and Ash, Bristol, iron merchants—Bromley and Newton, Man- 
chester and Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancashire, and Stockport, Cheshire, coach proprie- 
tors—Ilaworth aud Briggs, Castleton lower mill, Rochdale, Lancashire, cotton spin- 
ners—Bower and Co., Allerten Bywater, Yorkshire, coal miners (so far as regards J. 
Bower)—Challice and Druitt, 6, Bruton street, Wortley, near Leeds, flax spinners 
—Elam and Rhodes, Birstall, Yorkshire, card makers—TI’. and W. Fannin, Liverpool 
and Dublin, merchants. 


BRITISH FUNDS. 

The funds are still upon the rise, and the money market shows a healthy and pro- 

mising appearance, as there is a steady demand for stock, apart from all speculation. 

The foreign market is very dull. Shares are steady, but not much doing. 
t. 


| Wed. | Thurs. | Fri, | Sa Mon, , Tues. 
8 per cent. Consols....... sect an 924 | 92 924 93 93 
Ditto for account ........... | 92% 923 | 92 93 934 93 
3 per cents. Reduced ........ 923 922 | 93 93 93 93 
34 per cents. Reduced ....... 101¢ | 101 1018 101 1018 101 
New 34 per cent......... sees} 100 1008 | —s«100—|s«100 101 101 
Long Annuities....... eeees 123 124 | 12 12 12 12 
ST tr ew 1674 | 167 
India Stock... ......, shane | | 2 | 251 | 251 _ 

xchequer Bills.............| 3pm | 55pm _ 53pm 51pm | 51 51 pm 

India Bonds, 3percent......., 36pm | 3pm i — , 36 pm 34 pm 34 pm 
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Railways— London and Brighton ........ 
Birmingham and Derby......} 43 London and Croydon Trunk ..; 11 
Birmingham and Gloucester 41 London and Greenwich ...... 54 
Blackwall ......ceeeeesseees 84 Ditto New ...eceeeeeeeceeees 17 
Bristol and Exeter .......... 44 Manchester and Birmingham — 
Cheltenham and Gt. Western 22 Manchester and Leeds ......| 734 
Eastern Counties ........... , 9} Midland Counties............| 64 
Edinburgh and Glasgow ...... — Ditto Quarter Shares ...... | = 
Great North of England ...... — North Midland .............. 58 
OES TPOREUEE co cecscenesecs R54 BRD OW, Bi sis ccs cvcecccess — 
ee 61 South Eastern and Dover ....| 22 
PE nate sedeenees ll South Western ........ bees vs 63 
London and Birmingham ....| 183 | Ditto NOW sreccccsccrcces ees _ 
Ditto QuarterShares ........ —_ \ 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 

Austrian ..ccccccsccssess eoccoe| LIS Mexican ..ccceces cecsccvccces| S44 

Belgian .....cscccesccccsvcess 102 Peruvian ....... TITTTIT ITT T — 

BPASIUAD 2. wc cccccccccccccccees 66 hy pag 5 per cents ........ 334 

Buenos Ayres... .sceeseeecvcces _— Ditto 3 per cents.............. — 

GEE 0 0 00 00 60 vesscesecese 204 Russian ........ Bb beGéns 6e6008 115 

ins as 00606000000 600660002 84 SCM ecccccccececes 203 

Dutch 24 per cents ............ Be 2. PPR 4 

Ditto5 percents ...........06- 102 || Ditto Deferred ...,., ab eadent 94 

MARKETS. 


GRAIN, Mark Lang, August 29. 


There was but a small supply of English wheat to-day, and chiefly of the new crop; 
but there was a further large arrival of foreign, some of which is pressing on the mar- 
ket for immediate sale. The English was taken off at about 4s. decline, and a similar 
decline was accepted for foreign cargoes on ship board wanting dispatch; but grana- 
ried parcels are very pee eld back, and could not be purchased only on equiva- 
lent terms with parcels on board. 

There is very little new barley offering; old is 1s. lower. 

The oat trade nearly as last week for fine and good corn; but lower qualities, and 
especially black Irish, are ls. cheaper. 

ans are inquired for at ls. advance for free, but bonded are not dearer. Peas 

without alteration. 


&. s. s. s. s s. 

Wheat, Red New 43 to 50 Malt, Ordinary.. 50 to— | Beans, Old...... 34 to 38 

Far 50 .. 54 Pale ........+ 56.. 60 Harrow ...... 38.. 34 

White ........ 46 .. 50 | Peas, Hog...... 28.. 30 | Oats, Feed...... 17... 20 

a wT. FT. ee 30... 32 Fine. —.. 22 
BO cocccceccves 32 .. 36 Boilers. ...... 32.. 36 Poland ...... 21.. 24 
Barley .........- 22 .. 26 | Beans, Ticks.... 27.. 32 a 21.. 24 

Malting ...... 30 to 32 
WEEKLY AVERAGE FOR AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN FOR 
AUGUST 26. SIX WEEKS. THE PRESENT WERK. 
Wns écecenee , asa 6le. 10d. | Wheat ........ lls. Od. 
Barley .....+...+ 9 Barley ........ 27 Barley ........ 9 
Dds phe 0 ees Gee 9 65 Ea 20 10 rm 0 
Bye .ccccccccces 32. Ci By@ wcccce cece Sn aE EE Beeeeec css + © 
DE naevobesees 33.C«‘S Dn Gécobons 3 OC«*S ny secvcstwe a 
nn abeeteseese > a a pebesecead 34 2 ED Bccccecare 8 6 
SEEDS. 


Rapeseed was held at fully previous terms, but there was not much doing in the ar- 
tiele. Linseed unaltered, Mustardseed was the turn dearer. In canary, coriander, 
&c., we have no alteration to notice. There was a large display of tares, and prices 
were reduced 6d. per bushel. 


Linseed, English, sowing 48s. to 53s. per qr) Coriander............ 10s. tol6s.prewt 
Baltic, ditto..........— .. -- Dib ccccccccccccs coe 16... 18 
Ditto, crushing ...... 42 .. 45 Canary, new.......... 70 .. 75 
Mediter. and Odessa... 45 .. 46 BMAD cc ccccreccccs TH .. 83 
Clover, English, red.... — .. —percwt.| Carraway, old...... -- 48 .. 52 
Ditto, white.......... — ~- DT sian dbhbbcoeeee 42 ..44 
Flemish, red ,....... = «6. = Mustard, brown,new 10 .. 12prbush. 
Ditto, white.......... — _ WE dedenacecees 9.. 106 
New Ham‘surgh,red.. — .. — BVEEEEE chcvcenccceese 18 .. 22 
Ditto, white.......... -- — Rye grass, English.... 30 .. 42 
Old Hamburgh,red .. — — DT Ake ndenocans 18 .. 40 
Dh, Vi sasecee de — — Tares, winter ........ — .. — per qr. 
French,red.........- _-.e Me éncdeunseevece — .. 56prbush. 
Ditto, white.......... _-.=— Rapeseed, English, new 301... 32/. pr last 
Hempseed, small ...... 35 .. 38 Linseed cakes, English 101. 0s. to 101. 10s 
LOT@e . ccrccccccccces 46 .. 48 DEE  eenduacesece Tl. to 71. 108. 
Rapeseed cakes........ dl. 5s. to 61. Os. 


‘PROVISIONS, Lonpon, August 29. 


There was an improvement in the demand for the finer descriptions of Irish butter, 
and sales have been made since our last at higher prices : Carlow and Clonmel, 81s. to 
84s.: Carrick, 80s. to 82s.; Waterford, 76s. to 8ls.; Cork, 76s. to 78s. ; Limerick, 73s. 
to 75s. on board, and Is. to 2s. per cwt over landed. Foreign Friesland, of fine qua- 
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lity, in short supply, price 102s. to 104s.; Kiel, 88s. to 94s.; Leer and Emden. 70s. to 
. per cwt. For bacon the demand continues limited, and confined to the best in 
quality and condition ; prices nominally as last quoted. Bale and tierce middles dull : 
rices droop. Lard of best quality in fair sale at full prices; secondary sorts dull. 
ams in limited supply, and in request at 60s. to 70s., according to quality and size. 
In beef and pork, foreign and Irish, more doing, but in retail quantities and at mode- 
rate rates. 


HOPS, Borovenu, August 29. 


The arrivals have not been sufficient to enable the dealers to do a large business, 
but it is calculated that upwards of 40 pockets of the new crop have been brought to 
market from mid. Kent and Sussex. Kent pockets have realised £6, and Sussex 
£5 5s. to £5 12s. per cwt. The general duty is calculated at £145,000 to £150,000. 
The picking is going on well, but the rain, if it continues, may prove an interruption. 


BUTCHER’S MEAT, SMITHFIELD, Monday, August 29. 


The attendance of buyers being numerous, there was a very steady inquiry for the 
best beef, and, in some few instances, a trifling improvement was noticed in the quo- 
tations; but in the middling and inferior kinds a limited amount of business was pass- 
ing at late rates. The numbers of sheep were again large, and the inquiry for them 
was firm. The lamb trade was steady, but there was no variation to notice in the 
prices. Calves moved off slowly. At the close of the market a large number of beasts 
and sheep was turned out unsold. 


Price per stone of Slbs. (sinking the offal). 


PT cpeseus< rere © © | ew Sa eee we eeeceonece . 3s. 8d.to 4s. 6d, 
DME. cckecocecncessae.. & 16 e Dn ceaaedecedéecevees era ee 
RAED. ccececesedennses 4s. 6d.to5s. 2d. 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD. 
Beasts. Sheep. Calves. Pigs, 
Friday.......- coon SEB cccces 9,460 ...... 409 ...... 304 
Monday ....... ae! See UCU re 


NEWGATE and LEADENHALL MARKETS, Monday, August 29. 
Per &8lbs. by the carcase. 
Inferior Beef .........- 38. 2d. to3s. 4d. | Inferior Mutton ...... 38. 6d,to3s. a 


Middling ditto ........ 3 4 ..3 6 | Middling ditto. ...... a ae 

Prime forse ditto ......3 6 .. 3 8 | Prime ditto pee cecccccce 4 0 4 2 

Prime small ditto ......3 8 .. 310 | Veal........ beee ee neue > @ eee 

Large Vork ....ssee00e 4 0 «. 4 6 | Small Pork ......... ua. oe te eo 
BARRO ccccccccececcees 4s. 6d. to 5s. Od. 


POTATOES, Boroven, Monday, August 29. 


The supply of potatoes on sale is, even the time of the year considered, extensive ; 
and the demand is tolerably firm. 


New Cornish kidney ........ 60s. to 65s. | Essex Shaws ....... seeeees O98, to 60s. 
Kent Shaws ‘ace ysny eevee 55 .. 63 ste ssatetedecenesieese - 40 .. BD 
Seconds .......-- bbbobeuoecss 40 .. 4 


WOOL, August 29. 


The demand has been limited, at former rates ; the late disturbances having almost 
put a stop to this branch of trade. 


dweth 03.10d. to 0s.104d. | Half-bred hogs ...... ls. Od.tols. O4d. 
Sens GRE cavsecsece 4 Ih .. | o Flannel woo coccceee O 8§.. 2 O 
Half-bred wethers.... 9 10 .. 0 ll Blanket wool ...... ~F FF © 
HAY, SMITHFIELD, August 27.—At per load of 36 trusses. 
Cc Meadow Hay ...... 60s. to 80s. | New Clover Hay..........-- 80s. to 110s° 
Mew ditto ee eee s-* ’ senereeee 55 s-*. 90 Old ditto *seeeeeee *eeeeeeeee 100 se. 120 
Useful old ditto ............ 84 .. 88 | OatStraw........ccecceenes oe 


Fine Uplandand Rye Grass 90 .. 95 | Wheat Straw ..... 


COAL EXCHANGE, August 29. 


Stewart's, 19s. 6d.; Lambton’s, 19s.; Hetton's, 19s. 6d.; Hartlepool, 19s. 3d. ; Ca- 
radoc, 19s. 6d. Ships arrived this week, 173. 


GROCERIES, Tuesday, August 30. 


TEA.—The market has been in a dull state since Tuesday last. To-day the mer- 
chants generally manifested firmness at the sales, and bought in large parcels at stiff 
rates; but the trade evinced little desire to operate, and the demand was limited for 
black tea, and green sorts moved off slowly. Prices jd. to 4d. lower for Congou, 4d. 
for Twankay, and Id. per lb. for Hyson and young Hyson. 

COFFEE.—The market has been in a very dull state, but this afternoon the trade 
purchased with more freedom. At public sale 12] bales Mocha, and 104 casks Jainai- 
ca, were sold; fine ord. green clean garbled at 76s. 6d. to 78s. 6d., mid. at 106s. 6d. to 
110s., low mid. 101s. to 103s. 6d., fine ord. 80s. to 82s., good ord. 67s. to 74s., and ord. 
573. per cwt. 

SUGAR.—There has been an increased disinclination on the part of the trade to 
operate since this day week. To-day buyers came forward more frecly; from the gro- 
cers there was a fair demand, and for refining purposes the purchases were on a more 
extended scale, at prices fully equal to those of Friday. 


TALLOW.—Some few sales were made at 47s. 6d., but 47s. 9d. and 488. was de- 
manded by the principal holders, and scarcely anything was done, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH EDITION OF ONE 
THOUSAND EACH. 


Neatly bound in cloth, gilt, price £1 6s. 
Royal paper, cloth, gilt, £2. 


A GUIDE TO FAMILY DEVOTION ; 

containing 730 HYMNS, 730 PRAYERS, and 730 
PORTIONS OF SCRIPTURE, with suitable REFLEC- 
TIONS. Also, an APPENDIX, comprising a great va- 
riety of ples pn to suit Fie weno days, seasons, circum- 
stances, and events cf Providence. The whole arranged 


** Homerton. 


“* Hackney. 


duty and blessing of family, conjugal, and secret worship. 


“It is not till aftera careful perusal that I give an opi- 
nion of Mr Fletcher’s ‘Guide to Family Devotion.’ This 
I do now with great pleasure; believing it to be a work 
eminently calculated for beneficial circulation in Chris- 
tian families, to whom I would earnestly recommend it. 


“Il am enabled to speak with propriety and confidence “T regar 
of the real worth and admirable adaptation to usefulness 


** | have been particularly pleased with the adaptation 
of the several hymns, portions of scripture, and prayers, 
to each other. The general character of the whole is ex- 
celent; and I trust the work will be found eminent] 
useful in the promotion of domestic piety. That result 
will, doubtless, be esteemed by you an ample reward for 
the labour you must have expended. 

** York. JAMES PARSONS.” 


d this ‘Guide’ as eminently calculated to lead 
on to the fulfilment of that prophecy, ‘ Elijah shall turn 


J. PYE SMITH.” 


F. A. COX.” 


ee 


to form a distinct and complete Service for every Morn- 
ing and Evening in the Year. By the Rev. ALEXANDER 
FvLetcu <r, Author of “Scripture History,” “ Lectures to 
Children,”’ “Cottager’s Friend,” &c. Embellished with 
a Portrait and Fifteen Engravings. 

Recommended by the following distinguished Minis- 
tes: Rev. W. B. Cottyer, D.D.; Rev. J. Davigs, Bris- 
tol; Rev. G. Lecasr, Bristol; Rev. J. Gi_Berrt, Islington; 
Rev. 8. Luxe, Chester; Rev. G. Cottison, D.D., Hack- 
ney; Rev. 8. Ransom, Hackney; Rev. H. CALDERWOOD, 
Kendal; and Rev. J. Siprez, Coventry. 

Extract from a Letter by the Rev. J. Harris, D.D., 

: Author of “ Mammon.” 

“The conception and arrangement of the work are ad- 
mirable; and, as far as I have had the opportunity of 
judging, the execution of it equals the plan. I haveread 
various parts of it attentively; and while I have not met 
with anything which I could wish to have been omitted, 
most unfeignedly can I say that I have found much cal- 
culated to inspire and sustain devotion. 

** Epsom, JOHN HARRIS.” 

“* A superficial survey of it (‘A Guide to Realy Devo- 
tion’) is sufficient to manifest that its plan is the most 
complete of any with which I am acquainted, embracing 
everything which the service of the family altar requires 
or adinits of ; while its execution is also such as to enti- 
tle it to commendation, and secure for it the circulation 
and use which it deserves. 

pean saan 

ee express my opinion that the plan is 
excellent ; that the execution of the plan is ‘Sadichows, 
and well adapted to its purpose, as an aid to the great 


of your work. I have used it much in my own y, 
and I can truly say that as I advance it grows in my es- 


teem. You have rendered a most important service to 
Christian households by your labours, and I have bt 


that its circulation will be as extensive as your 
guine expectations cuuld anticipate. 
“* Liverpool, THO. RAFFLES.” 
“On examination, I am much pleased with it (‘ A Guide 
to Family Devotion’), and feel, when I am called to leave 
my family, that I leave for its use a good substitute be- 
hind me. T. BINNEY. 
“ Weigh House.”’ 


“I highly prize your volume of ‘Family Devotion,’’ 
and think it well adapted to secure the objects to which 
you aspire, The selections of scripture are judicious ; 
the sacred songs which you have introduced are appro- 

riate and diversified; and, as a whole, I think the work 
s likely to prove a valuable aid to the piety of house- 
holde. JOHN CLAYTON, Jun. 

** Hackney.” 

“I consider it a vast advantage to persons who begin 
neune-hereing, if unaccustomed to extemporaneous 

rayer, to have such a help to devotion as your work af- 
ords. Many, especially females, have felt considerable 
difficulty in conducting family worship for want of a se- 
lection of scriptures adapted to family reading: this dif- 
weap, Bed work meets, and cannot but be appreciated 
by a large class of the Christian community. The work 
eppeers to me to be executed devotionally, which, in my 
oP nion, is a strong recommendation of ite excellency, 

ith many sincere wishes for its success 
“ Surrey Chapel House. J, SHERMAN.” 


the heart of the fathers to the children, lest I come and 
smite the earth with a curse.’ Much both of the mantle 
and the spirit of Elijah has fallen upon the author of this 
timely work. ROBERT PHILIP. 

** Maberley Chapel.”’ 

“The evangelical strain of the prayers gives them an 
advantage over most other forms which have been pub- 
lished for families: I mean, not only the savour of evan- 

lical feeling and motive with which they are imbued, 

ut the frequent addresses which are intermingled to 
each divine person of the triune Jehovah. I trust that 
your labours will lead many families to a practical use 


and enjoyment of the glorious privil of the gospel. 
SOSIAN PRATT,” 


Viear of St Stephen’s, Coleman Street.’’ 


“Your volume has, to my mind, several characteristic 
recommendations. The addition of sacred song, and 
especially of scripture reading to morning and evenin 
prayer, I regard with great satisfaction. Your scriptur 
selection also a>pears to be at once judicious and com- 
prehensive. Allow me to add, that I have been delighted 
to find, at whatever page of your work I have opened, 
a strain thoroughly evangelical. ‘The expressions of re- 
pentance towards God, and faith in the great atonement, 
seem to me essential to every prayer. ; 

* Leeds. JOUN ELY.” 

In addition to the numerous testimonials of English 
Ministers, nearly One Hundred of the most influential 
Cler enof AMEnica—of all denominations—have tes- 
tified, by letter, their high commendation of the excel- 
ence and great utility of the above Work. 


London; GgORGB VIRTUE, 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 
as EC 


IC REVIEW 

SEPTEMBER. 

CONTENTS. 
1. Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. 
2. Moffatt’s Missionary Scenes in Africa. 
3. Coleman’s Christian Antiquities. 
4. The Bishop of London and the Dissenters. 
5. Madame D‘Arblay’s Diary. 
6. France under the Revolution of 1830. 

&c., &e. 
T. Warp and Co., Paternoster row. 


This day is published, in One Volume, post 8vo, 
; | price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
ECTURES ON FEMALE PROSTI- 

TUTION: its Nature, Extent, Effects, Guilt, 
Causes, and Remedy. By RaLtrpu Warptaw, D.D. 

Delivered and published by special request. 

JAMES MACLENOsE, Glasgow; 
~ and JACKSON and WALForpD, London. 


Dr. RAMADGE on CONSUMPTION. 
In One Vol., price &s., 
the Third Edition, illustrated by coloured Plates, 


ONSUMPTION CURABLE; and the 


Manner in which Nature, as well as remedial Art, 
operates in effecting a Healing Process in Cases of Con- 
sumption, explained and illustrated by numerous re- 
markable and interesting cases. By Francis H. Ra- 
mMAbDGE, M.D., Fellowof the Royal College of Physicians, 
and Senior Physician to the Infirmary for Asthma, Con- 
sumption, and other Diseases of the Chest, Xc. 


London: LONGMAN and Co, 
Just published, royal 12mo, price 5s. cloth, 


HE MODERN PULPIT viewed in its 


Relation to the State of Society. By Robert 
VAUGHAN, D.D. 


Also, by the same Author, just published, 
Second Edition, enlarged, royal 12mo, price 5s. cloth, 


CONGREGATIONALISM;; or, the Po- 


lity of Independent Churches viewed in its Relation to 
the State and Tendencies of Modern Society. 


London: JaAcKson and WALForD, 18, St Paul's 
church yard. 


Just published, 
handsomely bound in cloth, price 3s., [2mo, 


OUNDS, SHILLINGS, and PENCE; 


or, a Series of Money Calculations on a Novel Sys- 
tem; illustrated by Examples showing the Method of 
performing them in the Mind with less than One-fourth 
of the usual Labour. Adapted to general use, especially 
to the ordinary purposes of business, and the read 
reckoning of the shop and counting-house. By T. 
MARTIN. 

“The rules and examples which the author gives for 
shortening and simplifying money calculations, ought to 
be studied and practised by every person engaged in 
trade or commerce. They are so clear and comprehen- 
sive as not to be misunderstood by the meanest capa- 
city.”"—Sunday Times, August 14th, 1842. 

“ This is a valuable addition to the system of mental 
arithmetic.” —Weekly Dispatch, July 3ist, 1842. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 
To be had of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


FOR 


~ In one thick vol., Eighth Edition, mnch enlarged, 


Price 16s. 

MODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE : 

a Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms, 
Causes, and most efficacious Treatment of Diseases: 
with a copious Collection of approved Prescriptions, 
Medical Management of Children, Doses of Medicines, 
&c. The whole forming a comprehensive Medical Guide 
for the Clergy, Families, and Invalids. By T. J. 
Granam, M. D, &e. 

“ We shall preserve it as the advice of an invaluable 
friend, to Which we can refer in the hour of need, with- 
out any doubt of being benejited by its wisdom.”— 
Literary Chronicle. 

“It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.” 
London Weekl. Reriew. 

“One of the very best and mo.t useful books pub- 
lished in modern times.”’—Month!y Olio. 

“The public demaud for this work is a proof that 
its valueis duly appreciated.”— Bristol Journal. 


Also, by the same Author, in 8vo, price Ils. boards» 
Second Edition, enlarged, 

ON THE DISEASES OF FEMALES; 
a Treatise illustrating their Symptoms, Canaes, Varie- 
ties, and Treatment. With numerous Cases, and a Me- 
dical Glossary. Including the Diseases and Manage- 
ment of Pregnancy and Lying-in. Designed as a Com- 
panion to the Author’s “ Modern Domestic Medicine.” 
Containing also an Appendix on the Symptoms and 
Treatment of Diseases of the Leart, and on the proper 
treatment of pone F 

“It is an admirable performance, and should find a 
place in every family establishment.”’— Bath Herald. 

** It contains a masse of information indispensable to 
those for whom it is intended, and surpasses in value 
any other book of its character.”"—Blackicood's Lady's 
Magazine. 

Published by Simrkin, MarsuaLt, and Co., Pater- 
noster row ; HATCHARDs, I87, Picadilly; and Teca, 
73, Cheapside, London. Sold by all booksellers. 


FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION. 
ROWLAND S KALYDOR, a creamy, 
preparation from Oriental Exotics, is 
now universally kuown as the only safe and efficient 
tor and utifier of the Skin and Complexion. 
ts virtues are commonly displayed in thoroughly eradi- 
cating all spots, redness, tan, freckles, and 
other defects, in healing sun-burns, 
the most rough and 
- _. To the Com- 
plexion imparts roseate hue, and to the 
neck, hand, and arm, a delicacy and fairness unrivaled. 
itis invaluable as a renova ng and refreshing Wash, 
durimg traveling, or exposure to the sun, dust, or harsh 
winds, and after the heated atmosphere of crowded as- 
semblies. GENTLEMEN will find it peculiarly grateful 
after shaving. 
Price 4s. 6d. and 8s, 6d. per bottle, duty included. 
CavuTios.—Ask for ““RowLanxp’s KaLypor, and see 
that these words are on the envelope with their signature 
and address in red, ““ A. RowLaNpb and Son, 20, Ilarron 
Garpen, Lon .” The same are engraven on the Go- 
vernment affixed over the cork. 


Seld by Chemists and Perfumers. 


ANTED immediately, a respectable 

Youth, asan Apprentice to the general Drapery 

Trade. Apply to Mr GriFFITHs, chemist, &c., Clerken- 

well green, London; Rey. D. Grirritus, Long Buckby; 
or T. BEAN, draper, Bridgnorth. 


URNISHED APARTMENTS, &c.— 


A Dissenting Minister in a Country Town, having 

a house too large for his own occupation, is willing to 

accommodate one or two parties who may be desirous of 

obtaining a comfortable, quiet, and respectable home. 

The situation is eligible, and of ready access from Lon- 

don and all parts of the country. The most unexcep- 
tionable references will be given and required. 
Address, “ P. X., Post Office, Oxford.”’ 


TO DISSENTERS. 
HE PROPRIETOR of a SELECT 
CLASSICAL and COMMERCIAL BOARDING 
SCHOOL (retirlng from the profession) desires to trans- 
fer his Establishment into the hands of an Evangelical 
Dissenter. The situation is beautiful, remarkably salu- 
brious, and in the neighbourhood of a populous town. 
The Premises in every respect are convenient, and the 
conditions moderate. The object of the advertiser is 
not personal advantage, but to secure a Successor whose 
views of education are decidedly Christian, and who 
would be anxious to preserve the religious character of 
the establishment which it has long sustained. For 
articulars address Rev. B. N., No. 2, Receiving House, 
irmingham. 


UNIVERSITY DEGREES. | 
J) bepaleridghee+ of any Denomination, pro- 


perly qualified, may, through the assistance of 
the Advertiser, obtain degrees in Arts or Theology; viz., 
LL.D., A.M., or D.D. Address, prepaid, stating the 
course of education and all particulars, and enclosing a 
penny stamp, to M. D., 15, Tottenham court, New road, 
London. 


OALS, 25s. 6d. per ‘Ton. —DICKINS 
and Co., Jamaica wharf, Surrey side, Blackfriars 
bridge, Ship Owners and Coal Importers, established 
1794, Coal Merchants by appointment to her Majesty 
Queen Adelaide, have consigned to them COALS from 
the Wakefield Collieries. These coals burn more plea- 
santly, and are equalin size to the best Sunderland coals, 
delivered in London and its vicinity at 25s. 6d. per ton 
for ready money. Other descriptions of Coals from 9s. 
to 29s. per ton for this month only, quality and size in 
proportion to price. 


*NTIRE CLOSING of the METROPO- 
LITAN CIHLURCHYARDS.—Funeral Economist 
and Contractor J. R. WILD begs to inform families that 
Government has determined to c the “ Health of 
Towns bill” early next session, which will compel the 
inhabitants of this Metropolis to bury the dead three 
miles beyond it. Most respectable Funerals supplied to 
either of the Cemeteries or elsewhere, carriage and all 
eharges included, £5 5s.; walking funerals as cheap. 
These sums will be found not to amount to the charges 
generally made for the men alone at carriage funerals. 
The most respectable medical and other references 
given, if required, 
Magdalen. 


QILV ER SUPERSEDED by the intro- 
7 duction of anew and perfectly matchless ALBATA 
PLATE. C. Watso~ (late ALDERMAN), 41 and 42, 
BARBICAN, aided by a person of Science in the amalgama- 
tion of Metals, has succeeeded in bringing t ‘ublic No- 
tice, the most beautiful Article ever yet offere | possess- 
ing all the richness of Silver in appearance—with all its 
durability and hardness—with its perfect sweetness in 
use—undergoing as it does, a Chemical Process, by which 
all that is nauseousin mixed Metals is entirely extracted 
—resisting all Acids—may be cleaned as silver, and is ma- 
nufactured into every article forthe Table and Sideboard. 
s.d. 


150, Blackfriars road, opposite the 


Table Spoons. perdoz. 16 6 
Dessert Do.... ditto 12 6 
Fish Knives ........ 56 
Soup Ladles 
Sauce Ladles Sugar Tongs 19 
C. Watson begs the Public will understand that this 
Metal is peculiarly his own, and that Silver is not more 
different from Gold, than his Metal is from all others ; 
the Public will therefore have no difficulty in discover- 
ing the animus which directs the virulent attacks made 
against him, by parties who are daily suffering from the 
unparalleled success and favour attending the introduc- 
tion of his New Plate. C. W., unlike these parties, invites 
the Public to a comparison, feeling confident that this 
is the surest way to establish its pre-eminence. Fur- 
nishing warehouses, 41 and 42, Barbican, and 16, 
NORTON FoLgatTe. 


ONDON AND COUNTY LIFE AS- 
. SURANCE ASSOCIATION, New Bridge street, 
Blackfriars, London. 

The Constitution of the Association has been framed 
with the most especial attention to the interests and 
protection of the policy-holders, and for the effectual se- 
curity, proy er accumulation, and integrity of its assur- 
tle and the guarantee a as also to afford 
a fi 


Mustard Spoon 
Tea Spoons .. per doz. 
Gravy Spoons 


trustees and the policy-holders of the Institution 

knowledge of the assets and liabilities, of the set- 
tled and paid claims, of every branch sf the Establish- 
ment, with such other information as shall secure and 
justi.y public confidence and support. 

It has been the anxious desire of the Managers of the 
Institution to arrive at these desiderata, aud they have 
determined, by the most sedulous attention and untiring 
energy, to carry out the views they have presented ; and 
they earnestly and confidently rely on the co-operation 
of the Landed, Commercial, and Colonial interest, to 
sustain their exertions. 

The only Proprietary Establishment for the Assurance 
of Lives, inwhich the policy-holders have a participation 
in the management, and the eontrol of the funds. 

Four-fifths, or 80 per cent., of the total profits are di- 
vided among the Assured, upon the participation scale, 
at intervals of five years. ‘The profits respectively al- 
lotted may be received by the Assured in present mo- 
ney, by a reduction of the annual premium, or by adding 
to the policy an equivalent reversionary sum. 

All persons assured on their own lives for one term of 
life, or the bond fide holder of a policy effected upon the 
life of another for £500, have the right to attend and 
vote at General Meetings; and a policy-holder for the 
term of life for £2000, upon which five years’ premiums 
have been paid, is qualified to be a member of the Board 
of Directors. 

A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and others, 
Medical men remunerated for their reports, 


BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 1, Princes street, Bank, London, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vic. c. 9. 
DIRECTORS. 
William Bardgett, Esq. Robert E _ om Esq. 
Samuel Bevington, Esq. Erasmus Rt. Forster, Esq. 
Wm. Fechney Black, Esq. | Alex. Robert Irvine, Esq. 
John Brightman, Esq. Peter Morrison, Esq. 
George Cohen, Esq, Henry Lewis Smale, Esq. 
Millis Coventry, Esq. Thomas Teed, Esq. 
John Drewett, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
J. B. Bevington, Esq.; J. D. Dow, Esq.; and 
F. F. Cockerill, Esq. 

Medical Officer.—John Clendinning, M.P., F.R.S8. 
Standing Counsel.—The Hon. John Ashley, New square, 

Lincoln’s inn; Mr Sergeant Murphy, M.P., Temple. 

Solicitor. —William Bevan, Esq., Old Jewry. 

Bankers.— Messrs Drewitt and Fowler, Princes street. 

This institution is empowered by a special Act of 
Parliament, and is so constituted as to afford the bene- 
fits of Life Assurance in their fullest extent to policy 
holders, and to present greater facilities and accommo- 
dation than are usually offered by other Companies. 
The decided superiority of its plan, and its claim to 
public preference and support have been proved, in- 
contestably, by its extraordinary and unprecedented 
success. A Board of Directors in attendance daily at 
two o’clock. 


Extract from increasing Rates of Premium, for an As- 
surance of £100 for whole term of life. 


Annual Premium payable during 
Third 
Five 

Years. 


Fourth 
Five 
Years. 


Remain- 
der of 
Life. 


Second 
Five 
Years 


= *' oe * . a. 
20 l l 
30 l 

40 2 

50 39445 SS 6 3 


Detailed prospectuses, and every requisite informa- 
tion as to the mode of affecting the Assurance, may be 
obtained at the office.. 


PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. . 
A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitorsand Agents. 


HE LONDON, EDINBURGH, and 

DUBLIN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, No 3, 
Charlotte row, Mansion house, and 55, Chancery lane, 
London. ! 


Important and salutary improvements have been in- 
troduced into the practice of Life Assurance by this Com- 
pany. 

FAMILY PROVISION Pottcirs.—Persons making pro- 
vision for their families generally prefer Assurances 
which may carry with them a right to participate in the 
profits to be realised by the Company during the cur- 
rency oftheir policies. By the deed of constitution of this 
Company, the Participating Assured are entitled to the 
Whole of the Mutual Profits : and they have, at the same 
time, the security of the proprietary funds ef the Com- 
pany. To the Shareholders are allotted ONLY those profits 
which are realised by the investment of their own Bee 
capital, and from the excess of the premiums derived 
from the non-participating Assurances. This mode of 
Division of Profits, so advantageous to the Assured of 
the Participating Class, is adopted only by this Com- 
pany. 

Money TRANSACTION Poticies.—This Company has 
rendered their policies indefeasible and negotiable secu- 
rities by the following clause in their deed of settle- 
menti— 


Clause 78&,—* That every policy issued by the Company 
shall be indefeasible and indisputable, and the fact of 
the issuing of the same shall be conclusive evidence of 
its validity, aud it shall not be lawful for the Company 
to delay payment of the moncy assured thereby, on the 
gro nd of any error, mistake, or omission, however im- 
portant, made by or on the part of the person or persors 
effecting the same, and that, on the contrary, the amount 
receivable under the same shall be paid at the time sti- 

ulated by the policy to the person entitled thereto, as 
if no such error, mistake, or omission, had been made or 
discovercd, unless the policy shall have been obtained by 
fraudulent misrepresentation.” 


The Company grant WHoLe WoRLD POuictes, where- 
by, on condition of receiving an extra premium, varsing 
according to the circumstances of the case, but fixed at 
the time of issuing the policy, the Debtor, on whose life 
an assurance has been effected, is entitled to go to or ree 
side in any part of the world, by which means the Cree 
ditor’s claim is rendered certain. 


To enable a party to effect an Assurance at the LEAST 
POSSIBLE EXPENSE, and to entitle him to discontinue it 
at a less sacrifice than by any other plan, a seven years’ 
Half-premium system has been introduced. 

HALF-PREMIUM CREDIT TABLE. 


[Age 25.|: 30.{Age 40.|Age SU. 
j\£. 8. d. |£.8. 0.) £. 8. d. 
107 1115123 9 


Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal are forwarded 
free of expense to Applicants. 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 


POOLOO’S CHINESE CEMENT. 


THE peculiar and extraordinary proper- 


ties of this composition make it one of the most 


firm is it in its hold, that a new fracture is 

tain to take place rather than a severance in the 

ginal. Thus its utility surpasses all 

the fixing and mending of China, Glass, Wood, 

Ivory, the setting of Stones and 

Trinkets, &e. Sold wholesale and retail, in 

\s. 6d., 28. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 7s. 6d., by the Proprietor’ 

Sole Agents, BLOFELD and CO., Cutlers and Razor 

Makers, 6, Middle row, Holborn; and by their appoint- 

ment, at the principal Chemists and Perfumers. 
BLOFELD’S London-made TABLE KNIVES, at 

Blofeld and Co.'s, 6, Middle row, Holborn, London. 


Printed and Published at the Office, at No, 4, Crane 
Court, Fleet Street, near Fetter Lane, in the City of 
London, by Joun Henry Davis, of No. 76, York Road, 


Lambeth, in the county of Surrey, RDNESDAY 
31st of AUGUST, 1842,” aaa . 


